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* The cartoon by Don Hesse, editorial 
cartoonist of the St. Louis, Mo., Globe- 
Democrat since 1946, is a poignant re- 
minder of the plight of American 
prisoners in Vietnam and Laos. While 
emphasis is being placed on withdrawal 
of American forces from Southeast Asia, 
what is to be the fate of the 1,600 men 
held in Communist captivity? Will their 
freedom be assured when the Americans 
agree to leave? Would an immediate 
American withdrawal hasten their re- 
lease? What more can the American 
people do to help them? An article on 
page 10 discusses these problems. 
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BY KEITH CG. SCHUYLER 
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LEAVE THEM ALONE 

e It seems humans must be taught 
to let the new generation of wild- 
life alone when it arrives in the 
spring. Although tragedy is com- 
monplace across the countryside 
among wild creatures, man’s ef- 
forts to help are too often misdi- 
rected. Young deer are frequent 
objects of unneeded pity when they 
are found alone because the mother 
has abandoned them temporarily. 
Wild creatures instinctively know 
how to avoid interference by sim- 
ply fading into the scene until the 
unwelcome human presence is re- 
moved. Even the unlikely success 
of raising an infant wild creature 
leaves the do-gooder with a fre- 
quently troublesome and _ often 
illegal pet on his hands. 

GOOD SHOOTING GLASSES .. . 
are recommended for safety and 
visibility, but the user should prac- 


t shooting with them on before 
season. 


WORKING WORMS 
e No knowledgeable fisherman 
will dispute the effectiveness of 
plastic worms, but getting best re- 
sults comes from proper tech- 
niques. Realistic plastic worms will 
be picked up and eaten by fish, 
particularly bass, the same as with 
real offerings. Consequently, too 
fast a strike on artificials can mean 
a lost fish since these fakers are 
usually as big as the real-life va- 
riety. Best results can be obtained 
by casting to targets and allowing 
the worm to settle to the bottom. If 
nothing happens right away, a 
light twitch after a reasonable wait 
will cause a watching fish to make 
its move. Allow it to run a few feet, 
no farther, before attempting to 
set the hook. Another good method 
is to cast over open water and re- 
trieve the worm slowly with a 
lively action near or on the surface 
before permitting it to drop to the 
bottom. Then, follow the same pro- 
cedure as when tossing at targets. 
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INGENIOUS IMITATIONS 

e Several calls are effective on 
spring turkey gobblers from vocal 
chords to wing bones. Best known 
is the box caller operated by strok- 
ing a chalked lid across the open- 
ing. Practically all turkey sounds 
can be duplicated by this one. A 
yelper call can be made from a tur- 
key wing bone, but the modern 
version is of hard rubber and 
wood. A slate call has a hard 
wooden striker which is rubbed 
across a piece of slate fixed on a 
resonating box. Most modern is the 
diaphragm call consisting of a thin 
membrane stretched between a U- 
shaped bracket. It is operated by 
holding it against the roof of the 
mouth with the tongue, leaving 
both hands free for instant bow or 
gun handling. Oldest call is the 
simulation that a rare group of 
hunters can effect using their own 
vocal sounds to call the wild tur- 
key. Best of the bunch is the one 
that works well for you. 


THE BIG HUNT . . . Hunters an- 
nually travel more than four billion 
miles to hunt small game; nearly as 
far in the search of big game, and 
almost a billion miles to hunt water- 
fowl. 


PAY TO PLAY 

e In one of the most pleasant para- 
doxes possible, hunters and fisher- 
men for years have contributed to 
the restoration of wildlife they 
seek in the name of sport. For 
example, nearly $44 million was 
distributed this year for wildlife 
and fish restoration through the 
11% excise tax on sporting arms 
and ammunition and certain sport 
fishing equipment. All the money 
must be used for restoration pro- 
grams with states being reim- 
bursed up to 75% of their cost 
from this fund. Hunters and fish- 
ermen represent the greatest. po- 
tential for conservation. Much of 
their pleasure comes from its suc- 
cessful application. 


CATCH MORE—KILL LESS 
e This slogan of Trout Unlimited 
takes on new importance with the 
continued increase of fishermen in 
the U.S. It combines a challenge to 
improve one’s ability to catch fish 
with needed caution in handling 
those returned to waters so fewer 
fish are killed. There are simply 
not enough fish to supply the need 
for recreation and greed for num- 
bers. Take only those fish you wish 
to preserve as a permanent me- 
mento of your skill or a tempo- 
rary delight at the table. Return 
the rest carefully to the water so 
you or some other sportsman 
might enjoy them again. 

BIG BABIES . . . Although black 

bear cubs seen now may weigh close 

to 100 pounds, they weighed no 


more than 8 to 18 ounces at birth 
in late winter of the current year. 


LOOK ALIKES 
© Only one familiar with the jack- 
snipe and the woodcock can readily 
tell them apart. This is not sur- 
prising since these game birds are 
both somewhat similar in size and 
coloration and each has a long bill. 
Further, both come from the same 
family, Scolopacidae. However, the 
woodcock’s eyes are set higher, his 
neck appears shorter, thicker, and 
he has a reddish brown or cinna- 
mon breast compared to the snipe’s 
grayer, speckled plumage and light 
belly. Their flight is much alike 
except that the snipe hangs low 
over the more open swampy areas 
where he is found. The woodcock 
is more apt to be flushed from 
thick alders where he must first 
rise to clear the thicket before 
zooming away in a zig-zag pattern 
among the top branches. Neither 
flies far in the day since both pre- 
fer the darker hours. A tricky 
target, either bird will test a hun- 
ter’s shooting ability and reward 
the successful with excellent 
eating. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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ALONG THE 


RED FRONT 


By DONALD L. MILLER 


URING and just after World 

War II Soviet leaders set 
naval architects to work copy- 
ing U.S. naval vessels. Innova- 
tions were added and the Soviet 
Navy grew to the point that the 
Soviets can challenge the United 
States Navy on the oceans of 
the world. 

Now with a multi-ocean navy, 
a sizeable air force, a massive 
army and ample nuclear and 
missile capabilities established, 
the Soviets are looking toward 
a great leap forward in indus- 
trial production. But to succeed, 
they need the help of the U.S. 
once more. 

Specifically, modern manage- 
ment techniques and systems. To 
get them, the Soviets’ State 
Committee for Science and 
Technology has been sponsoring 
exchange studies for Soviet of- 
ficials and students of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Sloan Institute. Now in 
addition the Soviets are work- 
ing up a conference of U.S. man- 
agement experts at Kiev in June. 

Soviet management experts 
also have been working with 
some business management 
schools in the United States to 
develop a handbook of manage- 
ment terms. Said to be in charge 
of all this is Gherman Gvishiani, 
son-in-law of Soviet Premier 
Alexei Kosygin. 

Besides management tech- 
niques and systems the Soviets 
need business computers. Under 
the new five-year plan they 
hope to increase production com- 
puters by 140%. But they also 
try to lure American British 
firms into selling or leasing 
their most advanced computers 
so the Soviets will be able to 
copy them. 


Some editorialists 


interpret 
these Soviet moves as a turn 
toward a private enterprise 
economy. 

Far from it. Since Peter the 


Great, Russians have sought 
modern technology from the 
West to use against the West. 
Right now the Soviet drive is 
to surpass the U.S. in steel, coal 
and other basics by 1975. Ac- 
cording to Marxist-Leninist dog- 
ma, this hoped-for econom c 
superiority will signal Commu- 
nism’s world victory. 

So any great upsurge in So- 
viet industrial output will be 
used against the U.S. How? V. 
M. Molotov explained the stra- 
tegy to a Lithuanian leader in 
1940. The Communist plan was 
to drive Americans out of for- 
eign markets by any means— 
competition, liberation, war. 
American businesses, lacking 
foreign markets for goods, would 
curtail production. Unemploy- 
ment would grow, and workers 
could be turned against busi- 
ness, capitalism and the govern- 
ment establishment. Chaos 
would result. And, hoped Mo!o- 
tov, Americans would then in- 
vite Communists in to restore 
order and install the Communist 
system in America. 

Think economics instead of 
armies for a moment. You will 
realize that the Soviets are dry- 
ing up U.S. markets and sources 
of raw materials in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia, and 
trying to do it in Western Eu- 
rope, Africa and Latin America. 
Now, again, they want Ameri- 
can businessmen to help them 
by giving them the management 
techniques they need to damage 
American business. Will our 
business managers catch on? 
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Recalls Disaster 

I have just finished reading a 
most interesting article by G. Max 
Gray concerning the death of the 
U.S.S. Indianapolis (January, 
1971, issue) considered the Navy’s 
worst disaster..I was one of the 
very few eye witnesses to it. 

During World War II, I com- 
manded the 38rd Division Artillery 
until relieved at my own request. 
On July 30, 1945, I was aboard a 
plane enroute to my home in Mis- 
sissippi. Shortly after midnight I 
was awakened suddenly from my 
sleep by someone who shook me 
and said, “General, wake up and 
come out here and watch this.” 

I was startled, and rose to my 
feet rather alarmed. Moving for- 
ward in the plane, I looked down in 
the darkness and I could plainly 
see tracer shells as they streaked 
their way through the darkness. I 
watched for some 15 minutes, 
thinking they were probably di- 
rected at some Japanese force 
caught in the crossfires of Ameri- 
can troops. I looked at my watch 
and noted it was about 12:15 a.m. 

This firing continued for about 
half an hour and then gave way to 
complete silence. My conclusion 
was that the Japanese were getting 
the rough end of the fight. When 
we arrived in Guam, I inquired 
about shelling which we had wit- 
nessed. 

Strange to say, no one knew the 
slightest thing about it and further 
more they were not interested. 

Shortly thereafter, I went to 
New York where I was shocked to 
learn that the big news there was 
that one of our largest cruisers, 
the U.S.S. Indianapolis had been 
sunk by the Japanese by a single 
torpedo hit. From the newspaper 
description, it was sunk in almost 
the identical spot where our red 
alert was given. 

It may be my imagination, but I 
shall always believe firmly that the 
fire fight we witnessed in the dark- 
ness was the Japanese submarine 
which sank the Indianapolis on 
July 30, 1945, at approximately 
12:15 a.m.—Lt. Gen. A. G. Paxton 
(Ret.), Greenville, Miss. 38701. 
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CAPITOL DIGEST 


BY FRANCIS W. STOVER 


Director, V.F.W. National Legislative Service 


PLANS TO CUT VA HOSPITAL CARE GENERATING HEAT: Commander-in-Chief H. R. Rainwater 

is urging V.F.W. members to protest to President Nixon and their congressmen over the VA being forced 
to slash the daily patient census from 85,835 to 79,000 in fiscal 1972. VA officials made a strong 

plea with the Office Management and Budget for more money. Anti-veteran officials won out and 

the VA’s hospital budget will be reduced unless Congress acts. This whole question is currently 

the biggest veterans issue in Washington. 


H. R. 470 SEEKS CONGRESS VETO ON VA HOSPITAL CLOSINGS: Continuing reduction in VA hospital 
care is seen as leading inevitably to closing these facilities. H. R. 470 would limit the executive 

branch’s authority to close any VA hospital or domiciliary. Under this bill a resolution by the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs would be needed. A similar bill in the 89th Congress helped 

prevent the Johnson Administration from shutting down 32 VA facilities. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN VA HOSPITALS A GOAL: A bill has been introduced that would allow the 
VA to start a pilot program to establish five new medical schools in unused space in VA buildings in not 
more than five states. Author is Rep. Olin E. Teague (Texas), chairman, House Veterans Affairs 
Committee. Teague contends his bill would prevent closing of VA hospitals in remote areas and help 

ease the shortage of doctors. Hearings on the bill are expected soon. 


STEP TOWARD ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMY: H.R. 6531 to extend the draft and increase military pay scales 
has been reported by the House Armed Services Committee. Most affected will be the lower grades, 
considered a necessary step toward establishing an all-volunteer army. For example, it would 

raise the pay of a recruit from $132 to $268 a month, 


TOO OLD TO HIRE—TOO YOUNG TO RETIRE: Many older, unemployed veterans face the horrible 
dilemma of being too old to hire for a new job but too young to retire. Many are victims of cut-backs in 
aerospace and defense industries. Congress is moving legislation (S. 31) to provide public employment 

for jobless workers. A bill in the last Congress included a veterans preference provision for these 

jobs, but President Nixon vetoed it. 


ZABLOCKI HEARINGS ON POWs: Since the first American prisoner was captured in North Vietnam 
six years ago over 1500 have been listed as missing in action or as POWs. A total of 250 

House members are sponsors of legislation expressing their concern with the treatment of these men. 
Hearings held by a Subcommittee on National Security of the Foreign Affairs Committee, headed 

by Rep. Clement Zablocki (Wis.) probed their treatment and its solution. (See page 13). 

The hearings were held during the week of March 21 to 28, designated as National Week of Concern 
for Prisoners of War or Missing in Action. 


MORATORIUM ON STEALING VA HOSPITAL LANDS: General Services Administration people have 
been looking over VA hospital sites to declare some of the beautifully landscaped grounds around 

VA hospitals as surplus. Many observers believe high-rise office buildings and similar structures may 
be built next to VA hospitals to the detriment of the health of veterans. Rep. Olin E. Teague 

(Texas) has intioduced legislation for a two-year ban on taking any VA real property or transferring 

it to other government agencies. 


PRESIDENT REVIEWS RETIREMENT PAY: V.F.W. has long held that all military retirement pay should 
-be based on active-duty pay scales regardless of when the veteran retired. President Nixon, concerned 
with this, has established a special inter-agency committee to review the entire retirement program. 

It is to report back no later than July 1. Committee chairman is Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Roger Kelley. 
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By Karl Edgerton 


E HAVE HEARD nothing from the 

few prisoners who have been released 
except accounts of horror and inhumane 
treatment. This is an intolerable situation 
for the people of our country and for peo- 
ple in civilized nations around the world.” 
—The Rev. J. A. ©. Preus, President, 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. 


N A WAY, Pastor Preus’ statement 

echoed the frustration and concern felt 
by the scores of Americans who appeared 
before a special Congressional subcommit- 
tee during the last of March and first of 
April. 

The hearings were set to draw attention 
to the plight of 1,600 Americans listed as 
missing in action or prisoners of war in 
Southeast Asia. The six days’ testimony 


coincided with the National Week of Con- 
cern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion voted by Congress at the urging of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and other 
major national organizations. 

Witnesses included a former prisoner 
released by the North Vietnamese, wives 
of men currently held prisoner, represent- 
atives of an anti-war group which had 
dealt with Hanoi, astronaut Frank Bor- 
man, spokesmen for the Departments of 
State and Defense and more than a dozen 
members of Congress. 

Perhaps the most dramatic testimony of 
all took place on the opening day when 
Air Force Col. Norris M. Overly, wearing 
his uniform with five rows of ribbons, 
urged a mobilization of public opinion as 
a means to secure more humane treatment 
of POWs and possibly to secure their 
release. 

In a dispassionate voice, the slender Air 
Force officer, who is one of nine Ameri- 
can prisoners released by Hanoi, told the 
subcommittee: 

“Public opinion is the only weapon we 
have, as nebulous as that may be. It is all 
we have... reaction from the hearts and 
minds of our people and others throughout 
the world.” 

Now attending the National War Col- 
lege in Washington, D.C., Overly told how 


he was shot down over the DMZ in Oc- 
tober, 1967, and released by the North 
Vietnamese in February, 1968. He had 
flown 91 missions. in Vietnam. 

He described his four-month captivity 
as a period of “subtle inhumanity” 
through “enforced inactivity’ and isola- 
tion, the unvarying day-to-day-routine in 
the old French prison the Americans have 
dubbed the “Hanoi Hilton,” with its sub- 
sistence diet of watery soup and bread. 
A light in each 8 x 10 cell burned 24 hours 
a day, and guards rigidly attempted to as- 
sure that prisoners had no contact with 
each other. 

“After five, six or seven years of this, 
what kind of mental condition would you 
be in?” he asked the congressmen. 

He said the worst period of the day was 
when prisoners awoke to a gong at 5:30 
a.m. and were subjected to propaganda 
piped into each small cell. 


turned over to the North Vietnamese army 
and taken to Hanoi, he said: 

“They took pictures of me guarded by 
little girls with guns. For 314 days we 
traveled by night from village to village. 
... The villagers, including little children, 
hit me in the face with rocks . . . I didn’t 
think I was going to make it ... At one 
point everyone in a remote village tried 
to mob me with sticks and stones. It took 
all the guards to stop them from killing 
me. 

“After that I was turned over to the 
regular army and taken to a temple. They 
put me in a bamboo cage just big enough 
to lie down in but not stand or sit. I was 
tied with wet ropes ... That’s the way 
I stayed for the next 29 days ... My 
weight went from 155 to 115 during this 
time. Again I didn’t think I was going to 
make it.” 

But, Col. Overly did make it. Taken to 


—What’s Their Fate? 


“The message never varied,” he related. 
“Over and over the voice would tell us 
that they would not defeat us on the bat- 
tlefields of Vietnam but on the streets and 
colleges of America . . . that we would be 
forced by our own people to withdraw our 
troops and they would take the offensive 
and defeat us just as they did the French.” 

The former prisoner said the North 
Vietnamese had a completely distorted 
view of American students, believing them 
to be unanimously opposed to American 
support of South Vietnam, “and they be- 
lieve the worst side of American society 
is the only side.” 

He said he was among the few to be 
released because he had not been in captiv- 
ity long enough “‘to tell the whole story.” 
He said he believes the North Vietnamese 
made the release gesture to counteract the 
poor image they had acquired because of 
films of prisoners being led bound through 
the villages. 

The colonel said he reacted to propa- 
ganda films recently released by Hanoi 
with “mixed emotions that ranged down- 
ward to complete disbelief,” and they were 
“vastly different’? from what he had ex- 
perienced. 

Describing his capture by civilians after 
being shot down and threatened with 
death a half dozen times before being 
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the “Hanoi Hilton,” he faced isolation in 
the old French prison and was allowed out 
of his cell only to empty the “honey 
bucket” and a five-minute wash every 
other day. 

He described bombings in the North as 
“tremendous morale boosters” to the im- 
prisoned Americans because they inter- 
rupted the monotonous routine and gave 
encouragement. But he cautioned, “not one 
more man will come out” unless this coun- 
try exerts its power “since that is the one 
thing the Asians respect—power.” 

One type of power he endorses is a 
“great groundswell” of public opinion and 
the American people’s united determina- 
tion to help the POWs—including, per- 
haps, more Sontay-type raids to try to free 
them. 

“If we can get that groundswell large 
enough, then maybe other countries will 
also bring pressure to bear,” he told the 
Congressional subcommittee. “I think it’s 
the only weapon we have.” 

Col. Overly’s testimony was followed by 
a group of women representing the Na- 
tional League of Families of American 
Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia. 

“T pray the men don’t become political 
pawns,” said Mrs. Joan M. Vinson, whose 
husband, Air Force Col. Bobby Vinson, has 

(Continued on next page) 
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Col. Norris M. Overly 
(above) said “...1 
didn’t think | was go- 
ing to make it.” 


As a prisoner of the 
Viet Cong, (below) 
Lt. Dieter Dengler’s 
weight dropped from 
157 pounds to 98. 
(USN Photo) 


POWs—Edgerton 


been missing in action since April, 1968. 
Her statements reflected the tone of the 
hearings as wife after wife appeared to 
testify. A spokesman for the subcommittee 
said, “We are swamped by requests to 
appear before the hearing.” 

Mrs. Vinson prefaced her remarks by 
recalling when the first American was im- 
prisoned in Vietnam: 

“Tt will be seven years this Friday that 
one American Army captain will have 
spent at the hands of the Viet Cong. Can 
you remember what you were doing seven 
years ago? What your children looked like 
then? What the current fads were? 

“T wonder if he realized that his cap- 
tors were capable of containing him for 
seven years or that his government would 
refuse to recognize his plight for some 
six years. That sounds like exaggeration, 
but there have been instances even in the 
past few months that prove some members 
of Congress are still uninformed. I say 
‘uninformed’ only to avoid using the word 
‘callous.’ ” 

She, too, derided recent Communist pro- 
paganda films showing POWs engaged in 
sports. ‘Ever see 214 minutes of basket- 
ball without one successful basket?” 

A mother of four children, she said, 
“There are many forms of heartache and 
despair but I defy you to devise one more 
cruel than that which the Communist 
forces in Southeast Asia have foisted on 
the families of these men. 

“Gentlemen,” she said looking unflinch- 
ingly at the panel of lawmakers, “you have 
brought this nation through crises no na- 
tion before us has been able to surmount. 
We have sent and successfully returned 
men from the moon. Nothing can convince 
me that the United States government 
cannot do more—cannot be successful— 
in obtaining the release of Americans now 
held by the Communists in Southeast 
Asia.” 

Another witness, Mrs. Kenneth W. 
North, whose husband has been held for 
nearly five years, told of attempts made 
by the League to tell of the POWs’ plight. 

Shortly before the Congressional hear- 
ings opened, she related, the Massachu- 
setts chapter had entered a float in a 
parade. It depicted an American prisoner 
shackled in a bamboo cage. A young man 
had volunteered to enact the role of the 
POW in the three-hour march. 

“This float was greeted by parade spec- 
tators, mostly young college people, with 
abuse, beer cans, sticks and bottles thrown 
at the caged man. 


“What a sad commentary on the state of 
this country when our citizens feel so hos- 
tile that they must react like this to a 
depiction of a horrendous situation.” 

Mrs. W. N. Grubb called on the govern- 
ment for “real action that could supply 
the key to freeing our prisoners this year.” 
Mrs. Grubb, whose husband “Newk’ is 
listed by the Defense Department as miss- 
ing in action, said three keys could unlock 
the prisoners, “boycott, blockade and em- 
bargo.” 

“Tf my husband is dead,” she said, “I 
believe it was because he stood proud, head 
held high and never bowed before the 
enemy. So I stand before you today, like 
my husband, head held high.” 

There were suggestions from other wit- 
nesses during the following days. Former 
astronaut Frank Borman recommended a 
unilateral release of Communist prisoners 
held in South Vietnam as a possible way 
to bring about better treatment of POWs, 
perhaps secure their release. 

Borman said release of prisoners held in 
the South might trigger a response from 
Hanoi. 

“T think this government should go for- 
ward with a strong proposal for a uni- 
lateral release, even though there might 
be risks that the released prisoners again 
would take up arms against South Viet- 
nam,” Borman continued. 

The former astronaut added that a mass 
release of 1,600 of the 9,000 POWs held 
in the South would attract world attention, 
although he doubted it would have much 
effect on those held in Laos, by the Viet 
Cong, or the “two or three we know are in 
China.” 

Borman also agreed with earlier wit- 
nesses who said Hanoi shows “a certain 
awareness” of public opinion in America 
and other nations in regard to its treat- 
ment of POWs. 

An increased flow of mail to prisoners’ 
families is one example of the growing 
concern in this country, he said. But he 
cautioned that the prisoners ‘will be re- 
leased as part of an overall political solu- 
tion but only when it suits the advantage 
of the North Vietnamese.” 

The retired Air Force colonel, who trav- 
eled around the world as President Nixon’s 
emissary on POW matters last fall, added 
that visits abroad by American officials 
and private citizens on the prisoner issue 
should be pursued. 

In the final analysis, however, as one 
wife aptly expressed it: 

“Our country and our country alone, is 
ultimately responsible for the fate of these 
men.” a 
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‘Utterly Ridiculous’ 


V.F.W. Dismayed Over Calley Verdict 


O SOONER had the Army jury that heard the 
testimony in the four-month long trial of Lt. 
William Calley at Ft. Benning, Ga., come up with 
a guilty verdict than the V.F.W. went into action. 
Calley was convicted of charges of premeditated 
murder in the death of 22 civilians in the My Lai 
action of March, 1968. Later he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. The only other penalty possible, ac- 
cording to military law, was death. 

Commander-in-Chief H. R. Rainwater notified 
Post Commanders throughout the U.S. and abroad 
that the V.F.W. “will leave no stone unturned in 
support of Lt. Calley.” 

He urged them to make their sentiments known 
to President Nixon and their senators and repre- 
sentatives. 

One of the first things Rainwater called for was 
an appeal bond for Calley, which the V.F.W. agreed 
to post, but it was learned that military law makes 
no provision for bail. 

“This is utterly ridiculous when you consider that 
Cassius Clay thumbed his nose at our country and 
is still free to make millions through legal maneuver- 
ing and the hesitancy of the U.S. Supreme Court to 
rule on his appeal,” Rainwater commented. 

He announced that in response to the V.F.W.’s 
urging, Rep. John P. Saylor (Pa.) agreed to intro- 
duce two bil's in the House to help Calley. One would 
require the armed forces to adopt a bail system. The 
other would make the federal government liable for 
legal fees incurred by men accused in the My Lai 
action. 

Rainwater called the Calley conviction “an at- 
tempt by the military to wash away Vietnam in the 
minds of the American people and wipe the slate 
clean.” 

The affect on the young men considering a mili- 
tary career, he said, would be one of reluctance to 
serve. “Certainly they must think it is much safer to 
risk a prison sentence as a draft dodger than to face 
the hangman’s noose for obeying military orders. 

Further: 

“Military courts haven’t changed their proce- 
dures much since the Civil War. What kind of justice 
can be expected when the military appoints the 
judge, jury and the prosecutor? 

“The 1.6 million members of our organization 
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know full well that there have been My Lais in every 
war. Now for the first time in our history we have 
tried a soldier for performing his duty. If this is to 
be the case, then we should also court martial every 
airman who dropped a bomb or strafed, every sailor 
aboard a ship firing at remote targets and every 
soldier who has carried a rifle on foreign soil.” 

As for the responsibility for My Lai, Rainwater 
said, he does not know where it stops “but in my own 
mind I know it does not lie with a fledgling lieutenant 
who had been an officer only six months prior to 
the My Lai incident.” 

The future implications of the conviction, he 
said, will affect all future decisions of our military 
leaders from generals on down. “Have we sealed our 
fate with this unjust verdict?” 

Rainwater met later with high officials of the 
Nixon Administration and called for Calley’s release 
from the Ft. Benning stockade and confinement to 
his quarters there pending appeal. Following the 
meeting, President Nixon announced that he was 
taking that recommended action. 

Then Rainwater’s next step was to demand the 
resignation of Secretary of the Army Stanley R. 
Resor. 

“The resignation of Resor is the first necessary 
step in mitigation of the offenses of which Lt. 
William Calley stands convicted,” Rainwater said. “It 
would allow the President to appoint a more com- 
petent secretary of the army.” 

According to Rainwater, Resor was the civilian 
head of the army during the My Lai events and must 
assume responsibility for their consequences which 
he should have dealt with personally. 

He said Calley’s conviction and sentence “have 
indicated a gross dereliction of duty” by Resor. 

“As a top governmental official, Resor has de- 
serted Calley, the army and his nation during their 
time of need. 

“The name of Stanley R. Resor has become a 
blight on the history of courageous and honorable 
leadership so evident in the history of our nation. 
He is presently being judged by the most harsh, but 
yet fair, indicator possible—his performance of as- 
signed duties.” 

Rainwater said “he has been found badly de- 
ficient.” 7 
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On May 9, 1846, the 2nd Dragoons (now 2nd Armd. Cav.) slashed through the enemy at Resaca de la Palma, Texas, in an attach 
that climaxed the opening campaign of the Mexican War. (Painting is one of a series entitled ‘The U.S. Army In Action” available 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402.) 
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By Jack McDonald 


N ALL BUT FORGOTTEN battlefield 

of the Mexican War is Buena Vista, 
just outside the city of Saltillo in the state 
of Coahuila. Mexico does not mark its 
scenes of conflict as the Americans have 
hallowed the ground at Gettysburg, Shiloh, 
Malvern Hill and elsewhere. 

My guide, knowledgeable Victor Car- 
ranza, a Saltillo native, was reluctant to 
discuss the battle and even tried to dis- 
courage me from looking the site over. “It 
was fought a long time ago and there isn’t 
much to see,” he shrugged. 

He had spent the forenoon showing me 
the sights of Saltillo, including a building 
near the plaza with iron rings on the walls 
to which Pancho Villa’s men tied their 
horses during the 1910-14 revolution. With 
“mucho entusiasmo” he explained that 
Villa came to free some prisoners of war 
but before turning them loose he had an 
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ear cut off each, to make identification 
easier in case of parole violations. 

I kept insisting on going down to Buena 
Vista, which the historian Bancroft calls 
the most decisive battle of the entire war 
of 1846-48. But like most Mexicans, Car- 
ranza would talk little of the war against 
the “Colossus of the North.” 

Why? Mexico fought well enough in it. 
Even in defeat it had its heroes, including 
the cadets of its West Point who plunged 
to their deaths over the sheer cliffs of 
Chapultepec rather than surrender. Nearly 
every city in Mexico today has a street 
named “Ninos Heroes” in their memory. 

And there was also General Anaya, who 
surrendered the Churubusco Convent near 
Mexico City. Asked by the American of- 
ficer handling his surrender where his 
ammunition was, the general replied, with 
words that ring like a bell in the heart of 
every Mexican, “Sir, if there had been any 
ammunition left you would not be here 
now.” 
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It was getting on in the afternoon when 
Carranza, almost by stern command, drove 
me south 7 miles along Highway 45 to 
Zacatecas where just off the road stands 
a plain stone monument about 8 feet high. 
The only marker on the entire battle- 
ground, it was erected by Coahuila state, 
not the federal government. It bears an 
inscription reading merely, “To those who 
fought here for national integrity.” 

No mention of the war with the U.S. 
The battle was fought Feb. 22-23, 1847, 
in a pass several miles wide surrounded 
by bleak hills. It was contested over deep 
gullies and arroyos, with big rocks vir- 
tually the only cover. 

In a gully several hundred yards from 
the monument, my guide stopped to pick 
up something that made the day memor- 
able for him. It was a large U.S. penny 
about the size of a quarter. Though green 
with erosion, its minting date of 1845, 
two years before the battle, was still leg- 
ible. Doubtless it had been dropped by an 
American soldier during the engagement. 
Carranza had picked up lead bullets on the 
field before but never money. 

About half a mile from the monument 
is a ramshackle pueblo, Angostura. Like 
the Civil War battle in western Maryland 
called Antietam by the Union but Sharps- 
burg by the South, the Mexicans list Buena 
Vista as the Battle of Angostura, which 
has nothing whatever to do with bitters 
of the same name used to cure hangovers. 
The village has only a few adobe shacks 
and discarded box cars along a siding for 
homes. Women and children peer out of 
them and geraniums grow out of the in- 
evitable tin cans hung on the walls. 

Flanking the battlefield is the Escuela 
de Agricultura, its white-washed walls 
glistening in the insistent sun. Some 600 
students, Mexican and American farm 
boys, now study together how to grow 
better crops. Perhaps the school is a more 
fitting monument to the Buena Vista bat- 
tlefield than the stone one nearby. 

Buena Vista was fought between the 
forces commanded by Generals Zachary 
Taylor and Antonio Lopez Santa Anna, a 
pompous sort with good organizing ability 
but a poor leader in battle. He actually 
lost Buena Vista before the fighting be- 
gan. He was goaded by pressure from 
political enemies in Mexico City and 
marched his 18,000 troops 400 miles north 
from San Luis Potosi through rain and 
sleet. His troops were ill-clad and under- 
fed. 

Santa Anna had hoped to surprise Tay- 
lor but he found the American general 
ready and waiting. The Mexican troops 
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arrived half frozen and exhausted. Though 
they outnumbered the Americans nearly 
three to one, they were no match for the 
horse-drawn light artillery and troops 
with new percussion-cap muskets. The 
Mexicans were equipped largely with old 
flintlocks and lances. The battle lasted into 
the second day. The first day’s action was 
a draw. 

That night a bitter wind blew and cold 
rain beat upon the shivering troops of both 
sides. So close were the battle lines that 
American soldiers could hear Santa Anna 
exhorting his men to deeds of valor on 
the morrow and their responding cry of 
“Liberty or death!” 

When the fighting resumed next morn- 
ing, the Mexicans charged bravely but re- 
coiled from artillery fire at pointblank 
range. Santa Anna, defeated, retreated 
south, leaving the field strewn with his 
dead and wounded and brazenly claiming 
victory in order to win new recruits for 
his now half-depleted army. 

As battles went in those days Buena 
Vista was a bloody affair. American cas- 
ualties were 296 killed and missing with 
about 650 wounded—large for the number 
engaged, fewer than 6,000. Mexican losses 
were more than double this figure. 

Only about 400 of Taylor’s troops were 
regulars, the rest being volunteers from 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Texas. This made 
victory all the more popular for Taylor, 
then 62. Winning with volunteers was an 
important factor in his election as presi- 
dent a year later. 

On the shelves of the Saltillo Bibleoteca 
is a book of poems, leading off with one 
by John Greenleaf Whittier, titled, The 
Angels of Buena Vista. Saltillo’s women 
went out to the battlefield under fire to 
give aid to the wounded of both sides. 
Whittier weaves a beautiful poem around 
the heroine, Ximena, who organized this 
little band of mercy. As the poem goes: 

“Now men stagger blind and bleeding as 
they fall and strive to rise 

“Hasten, sisters, haste and save them 
lest they die before your eyes.” 

Touchingly, Whittier describes how 
Ximena recognized a dying young Ameri- 
can soldier “by the northern eagle shining 
on his pistol belt.” He cried out to her and 
she put a flask of water to his parched 
lips. The dying boy looked up out of glazed 
eyes and asked Ximena if she was his 
mother. Tenderly she planted a kiss on 
his forehead and he murmured the word 
“mother” and died. This portion of the 
poem is perhaps legend but it is substan- 

(Continued on next page) 
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tiated that the women of Saltillo admin- 
istered to American troops as well as their 
own. 

In the Saltillo Museum are colored 
drawings of Taylor’s army lined up for 
battle. Officers had left their full dress 
uniforms with epaulettes home and wore 
long blue frock coats with light blue trous- 
ers. The soldiers, mostly rough frontiers- 
men, were clad in common jackets of 
varied colors with light blue fatigue caps. 

Throughout Mexico today the war near- 
ly 125 years ago between these two now 
friendly nations is little publicized. Printed 
references to it are rare indeed. The fact 
the country lost so much territory as a 
result of it is not stressed any more in 
the teaching of Mexican school children. 

One textbook I read describes Texas’ 
fight for independence from Mexico like 
this: “The Texas rebels were people with 
traditions far different from ours. They 
lacked close contact with the rest of Mex- 
ico and felt disunited from the country.” 

This historian saved his sharp words for 
Santa Anna, who led the army during 
both the Texas war of independence and 
war with the U.S. He wrote: “His (Santa 
Anna’s) government was a despotic dic- 
tatorship.” 

I have been in every one of Mexico’s 
29 states and visited many American bat- 
tlefields. Only once have I seen acrimoni- 
ous reference to our war with Mexico. In 
front of a small government building in 
the town of Tlacotaplan, along the banks 
of the muddy Papaloapan River in south- 
ern Veracruz state, stands a small popgun 
cannon mounted on wheels. A plaque on 
it reads, ‘This cannon was fired in defense 
of the republic during the unwarranted 
invasion of the North Americans.” 

Even less marked than Buena Vista is 
the battle of Cerro Gordo, fought 15 miles 
out of Jalapa, capital of Veracruz state. 
It is identified only by a small, plain high- 
way marker reading, Cerro Gordo, with 
no explanation. I almost passed it by. 

Cerro Gordo is the name of a small vil- 
lage of native huts. Perhaps only students 
of American history would remember it 
as the place where Gen. Winfield Scott’s 
American troops completely routed Santa 
Anna’s reorganized Mexican army less 
than three months after Buena Vista. 

I asked my Mexican guide, Alberto 
Lucio, why American and Mexican travel 
agencies ignore the site in their brochures. 
“What is to be gained by advertising it?” 
he asked. “It might only offend sensitive 
nationals of both countries and rekindle 
old animosities.” 

Yet Cerro Gordo is important for hav- 


ing opened the way for Scott’s march vir- 
tually unobstructed to the very gates of 
Mexico City and for the impact it had on 
the American Civil War 14 years later. 
The list of future generals who fought 
here, generally as junior officers, reads 
like a roll call of the most important mili- 
tary leaders of the Civil War, Union and 
Confederate. 

The list, long and lustrous, includes Rob- 
ert E. Lee, U. S. Grant, Stonewall Jack- 
son, P. G. T. Beauregard, “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker, George McClellan, George Gor- 
don Meade, John C. Pemberton, Braxton 
Bragg, James Longstreet, John Pope, 
George Thomas, Dick Ewell, Fitz-John 
Porter, D. H. Hill, Don Carlos Buell, E. 
Kirby Smith, Phil Kearney and the two 
Johnstons—Joseph and Albert Sidney. 

Both Joe Johnston and Lee distin- 
guished themselves at Cerro Gordo. John- 
ston was wounded surveying terrain, 
coming back to report that Santa Anna’s 
mountain batteries could sweep the Na- 
tional Road over which American troops 
must pass. Lee made a daring reconnais- 
sance, dragging himself up cliffs to find 
where U.S. artillery could enfillade Mexi- 
can batteries. Lee was cited for gallantry 
and breveted a major. 

From today’s little roadside marker one 
can gaze at Cerro Gordo Hill, up the 
precipitous sides of which blueclad Ameri- 
ean soldiers, regulars and _ volunteers, 
scrambled to rout Santa Anna. 

Cerro Gordo was a smashing victory for 
American arms. Nearly 6,000 of Santa 
Anna’s force of 20,000 surrendered along 
with most of their artillery, ammunition 
and small arms. Santa Anna escaped but 
was so closely pursued his carriage was 
captured. In it was his spare wooden leg. 
The Fourth Illinois Volunteers took it 
home as a souvenir. 

A few days after Cerro Gordo, Ameri- 
can troops marched unmolested into Jala- 
pa. Guide Lucio pointed out to me a small 
plaza where authentic records say a base- 
ball game was played between the vic- 
torious U.S. soldiers who used Santa 
Anna’s wooden leg for a bat. 

Lee was impressed with the scenery 
around Cerro Gordo, and of nearby Jalapa 
he wrote his wife, Mary, “I can conceive 
of nothing more beautiful in the way of 
flowers, landscape and mountain scenery.” 

Grant, then a mere first lieutenant 
wrote his fiancee, Julia, in St. Louis. He 
stated, “Jalapa is decidedly the most beau- 
tiful place I have ever seen and I would be 
willing to make it my home for life-on one 
condition—that I could be permitted to 
bring my darling Julia with me.” a 


Fort Davis National Historic Site, 107 miles north of Big Bend National Park in West Texas, was established in 1854. It is an 
extensive and impressive existing example of Southwestern frontier forts. 
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“Lone Star State” To Host V.F.W. National Convention 


NE WHO VISITS Texas this 

year will find an exciting 
variety of new attractions com- 
peting with the old for attention. 

In fact, if it were possible that 
some super traveler had managed 
by the end of last summer to visit 
all of the state’s vacation spots, 
he would find enough new things 
this spring to keep him pleasantly 
occupied the entire summer. 

Thousands of V.F.W. members 
will be traveling to Texas this 
summer to attend the 1971 V.F.W. 
National Convention in Dallas, 
Aug. 13-20. 

New attractions they can visit 
en route to or returning from the 
Convention include: a drive 
through a wild animal preserve, 
World of Animals, where people 
are “caged” (in their cars) and 
the animals roam free; Lyndon 
Baines Johnson State Park and 
National Historic Site; Dinosaur 
State Park, where one can see 
tracks of prehistoric giants and 
life-size models; a flashback visit 
to the 1800s and “The Law West 
of the Pecos” at the Judge Roy 
Bean Visitor Center, and zoo trips 
to the new Busch Gardens in Hous- 
ton and Brownsville’s Gladys Por- 
ter Zoo. 

Later in the summer 
major attraction, one 


another 
of the 


world’s largest inland marine 
parks, Seven Seas, will open near 
Dallas, tentatively prior to the 
Convention. 

New activities include float trips 
on the Rio Grande through the 
towering international canyons of 
Santa Elena, Mariscal and Boquil- 
las bordering Big Bend National 
Park; fishing and boating in the 
still growing Amistad Reservoir 
near Del Rio in West Texas, and 
new Lakes Livingston and Tom- 
bigbee in East Texas; and exotic 
game hunting on one of a dozen 
ranches in Kerr Country. 

For those driving to the Conven- 
tion there is a new 4,000-mile 
travel route, the tri-state “Con- 
quistadores Trail” looping through 
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Arizona, New Mexico and the 
western two-thirds of Texas. 

The Trail, a cooperative effort 
of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas, may be joined at any point 
and has been described as “one of 
the country’s grandest variety 
routes.” 

It is named for the Spanish ex- 
plorers who in the late 1500s es- 
tablished Spain’s claim to the area 
while searching in vain for the 
famed “Seven Cities of Gold.” 

The treasure these days comes 
in many forms. The trail is im- 
pressive and diverse. It offers a 
key to the heart of the Southwest, 
from the era of prehistoric Indians 
through Spanish explorers, Ameri- 
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A Mountain 


Carves 
This Man! 


by Marjorie Vandervelde 


HE PRESS AND MAGAZINES 

have shouted in print: ‘Crazy 

Man on Crazy Horse’—‘‘Man 
with Mountain Sized Dream” — 
“Impractical Visionary” — ‘Black 
Hills Colossus”—‘Sculptor-Genius 
Korezak Ziolkowski.” 

As the pros and cons battle it 
out, Korezak Ziolkowski smiles un- 
der his chesty beard, climbs his 
mountain with a young son or two 
for another day of blasting tons of 
granite from the nose of one to be 
called Crazy Horse. 

The trouble is that critics see 
only a rocky mountain. Korezak, 
with X-ray eyes, sees a mountain- 
sized, bare-chested Indian riding a 
prancing horse and pointing to his 
lands, ‘‘where my people lie 
buried.” (Chief Crazy Horse, re- 
vered by the Indians, was one who 
fought Gen. George A. Custer.) 

Let it be said that Ziolkowski 
puts his muscle behind his vision, 
and he has for two decades. 

He is somewhat of a colossus, 
himself. A mass of masculine mus- 
cle just over six feet with flowing 
beard, rugged work clothes, fringed 
buckskin, ponderous boots and a 
battered hat, which are his trade- 
marks: The calloused, rock-handling 
hands turn out delicate sculptur- 
ing, too. They assisted baby Jad- 
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wiga into this world at his wife’s 
confinement when they were alone. 

Ziolkowski designed, built and 
operated a modern milking parlor 
for the registered cows he bought 
to support his family so he could 
work the mountain. (The children 
milk only a few cows now for 
family use.) He built and operated 
two sawmills to furnish income 
and ladders up the mountain—and 
paid the help in $2 bills or silver 
dollars. Who would expect Ziolkow- 
ski to pay employees in ordinary 
tender? 

More visitors have come each 
season to watch the blasting of the 
mountain from a viewing deck at 
the family’s museum-studio-home. 
They browse through the art mu- 
seum and tourist wares. At times 
some lucky visitor could even trig- 
ger a blast on the mountain, by 
long distance. 

Ziolkowski the visionary had 
visualized eager donors to support 
the Crazy Horse Memorial. Ziol- 
kowski the realist concedes his 
mistake and charges a gate fee. 
And, makes a concession to the 
impatient public (unable to see 
anything but a mountain, after 20 
years of blasting) by agreeing to 
chisel out the head before rough- 
ing out the whole thing. 
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Korczak Ziolkowski with a model of the giant sculpture he is carving out of a 
mountain near Custer, S. Dak. 


Still there are donors, big names 
who have confidence in the man 
and the project. But many Black 
Hills residents, benefiting most 
from the national publicity brought 
to the area, remain skeptical. 

Opposition is not new to Ziol- 
kowski. His unorthodox undertak- 
ing and his approach may create 
skeptics, in fact. 

Born in Boston in 1908 and 
orphaned at 3, he considers he was 
maltreated throughout his youth. 
He worked as a waterfront steve- 
dore, managed to graduate from 
Rindge Technical School in 1925, 
spent 11 years in semi-pro hockey 
and five years with the Boston 
Bruins. 

His first opportunity in creative 
art came in reconstructing an 
Aztec figurehead of a yacht. The 
artistic itching wouldn’t leave his 
fingers. His work drew attention 
and encouragement from a kindly 
Boston judge and from Jan Kirch- 
mayer, who did the carvings for 
New York’s Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

Ziolkowski sculpted busts of 
prominent persons, including 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, which won 
first award at the 1933 World’s 
Fair. In 1934 Ziolkowski married 
a concert violinist and Vassar 
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Talking with workmen on the mountain is Korczak Ziolkowski (C). The sculpture 
is a tribute to Crazy Horse. 


graduate, Dorothy Comstock. Then 
he went to work with Gutzon Bor- 
glum on the famous Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial of the 
Black Hills — carving from stone 
the heads of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

About this time he was ap- 
proached by Chief Standing Bear, 
of Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, 
who asked if he would make a 
monument to show that Indians 
had brave and noble leaders too. 

“This request,” Ziolkowski said 
with a smile, “from a fellow who 
didn’t have enough to eat—yet he 
wanted to buy a mountain.” 

Ziolkowski went to war, then 
lived and did sculpturing in West 
Hartford, Conn. He became en- 
thralled by Noah Webster, and de- 
cided West Hartford should im- 
mortalize its famous son in a 
marble statue, which he would 
make. 

The project got off to a fair 
start, then ran into long, drawn- 
out troubles. A “civil war of in- 
sults” raged. Ziolkowski was in the 
center of it. In the end, he did most 
of the heavy physical work and the 
financing. But West Hartford has 
a statue—and Ziolkowski an idol. 
It was in the fall of 1946 that 
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Korezak and Dorothy Ziolkowski 
bought a small “ranch” in the 
shadow of Thunderhead Mountain 
near Custer in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. They started build- 
ing a long house which is, today, 
part of the studio-museum-home 
from which work on Crazy Horse 
Memorial is viewed by visitors. 

By 1948 enough public-spirited 
men had become convinced that 
Ziolkowski meant business to back 
the idea by organizing the Crazy 
Horse Memorial Foundation, Inc., 
complete with board of directors. 

You can’t buy a mountain, so 
Ziolkowski filed a mining claim— 
and the Department of Interior 
withdrew 360 acres of adjacent 
land from the public domain, thus 
lending moral support. 

It was Chief Standing Bear who, 
in full Indian regalia from feather 
bonnet to beaded buckskins, 
touched off the first blast on June 
3, 1948. The blast was also part of 
required assessment work for pat- 
enting the mining claim. The 
mountain was to be “mined” to 
delineate in 3-D the figure of 
Crazy Horse who was, by the way, 
a relative of Standing Bear. When 
the claim was patented, it was 
turned over to the Crazy Horse 
Memorial Foundation. 


Ziolkowski built a 700-step lad- 
der up the east side of the moun- 
tain, lugging lumber on his broad 
back. Newly-cut pine is heavy as 
lead. An air compressor and jack 
hammers went up the hard way. 
The impossible project was under- 
way. 

In 1949 Dorothy took their 6- 
year-old Anne, and left Korezak 
Ziolkowski. Some thought he 
woudn’t go back to the mountain. 
But he returned to the eternal 
blasting and rock moving. The 
mountain had taken top place in 
his life. 

The spring of 1950 he painted 
an outline of Crazy Horse on the 
side of the mountain by swinging 
down a rope hand-over-hand with 
a pail of white paint tied to his 
belt. The lines were six feet wide, 
visible from the studio-home. 

Thanksgiving of 1950 the sculp- 
tor married the former Ruth Ross, 
also from West Hartford, Conn. 
This, some think, may have been 
the most significant move in the 
Crazy Horse project for she 
brought energy, and a flair for 
practical management. Ruth milked 
cows, lectured to visiting groups, 
jeeped around the mountain on 
necessary errands — and contrib- 
uted a baby almost once a year 
until the house was overflowing. 

Their father bought his own 
country schoolhouse, moved it to 
Crazy Horse and hired a teacher. 
(The only one-family school I’ve 
ever visited.) 

In one corner was the pot-bellied 
wood burner, in another the old 
crock water container with spigot. 
Blackboards in front and old coun- 
try-school seats finished the pic- 
ture. Except for the students. 
Dawn stayed in at recess, busily 
working arithmetic. John climbed 
into “Little Sheba” to jeep away to 
the gate and relieve Jadwiga from 
her ticket selling job, so she could 
come and fill the third-grade seat. 

When we had entered the gate, 
Jadwiga was keeping the dollar 
bills under a cowboy hat atop her 
curly-blond hair. But a quick wind 
blew the hat off and the small 
Polish queen scurried around, very 
unqueenlike, retrieving the bills. 
On a blackboard in the family 
schoolhouse Ziolkowski chalked a 
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Cecil Evans, a game warden in Zambia, ponders his future as he 
watches a pet lion. 


UR DC-8 JET was droning over the 

| Mediterranean when the French 

Army doctor started to speak. “Don’t for- 

get about those expulsions. The white man 

| was kicked out almost overnight from 
some African countries!” 

I saw the last glitter of the ocean melt 
into the Algerian coast, where I had spent 
many years. Then we were over the bright 
Sahara. 

The doctor said, “Remember the Span- 
ish settlers in Equatorial Africa? They 
had just a few weeks to get out.” 
but...I’ll never need arty we flew over the wet, hot 

. ” jungles of the Cameroon. “And there was 
leave Africa. violence down there,” my companion said. 
{ “And in Chad, the Congo, the Ivory Coast. 
| Independence often meant death for the 
whites. Eventually, they’ll all have to go 


“T don’t know 
where I'll go... 


from much of Africa.” 

Was it true for Zambia as well? Zambia 
received its independence in 1964 and visi- 
tors get the impression that Africaniza- 
tion may take many years here. Certainly, 
there is much to be said for this country’s 
sense of moderation. 

Dr. K. D. Kaunda, Zambia’s president 
was educated in missionary schools and the 
Zambian head of state gets along well with 
Christians. There is an air of sanity and 
stability about this nation. At the splen- 


He Wants To Stay 
But His Jobs Are 
Being Taken Away 


by Curtis W. Casewit 


White Man’s Dilemma In Africa 


didly built, still-new, all-black National 
Assembly, for instance, I saw the painted 
portrait of Dr. Kaunda hanging politely 
next to the picture of the former British 
governor. 

English is still Zambia’s official lan- 
guage, and you cannot help but admire 
how the Zambians—under black leader- 
ship—show such a fine sense of fairness 
toward the whites. While I was in the 
Zambian capital, where autos speed madly 
on the lefthand side of the roads, a local 
English engineer rolled his car over. Had 
he been speeding? The man denied it in 
court, and was set free. 

Again and again, Zambian courts deny 
themselves the opportunity to put white 
men in jails, or to turn down legal appeals. 

In contrast, several other independent 
African nations punish first and ask ques- 
tions later. A typical incident took place 
on a remote road near Fort Lamy, Chad. 
There, a French architect drove slowly 
through a small village when a little native 
girl darted out of a house. Unable to see 
her in time, the Frenchman slammed on 
his brakes. Too late; the child was injured. 

Two African companions in the car 
warned the driver to keep going. But the 
white architect was not one to approve of 
hit-and-run accidents. So he brought his 
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vehicle to a halt and sought help for the 
hurt youngster. Unfortunately, the vil- 
lagers took the law in their own hands and 
at once beat the Frenchman to death. 

Zambians frown on such violence, but at 
the same time, one senses a fierce Zambian 
pride which will mean the eventual depar- 
ture of most white specialists. Almost 
every conversation I had with Americans, 
Canadians and various Europeans had an 
undercurrent of doubt about the future. 

During a generous party given by a 
high-ranking black government minister, 
one of the English officials took me aside 
and whispered, “Look over there—see that 
chap? He headed their X Department for 
the past six years. Splendid professional. 
This afternoon, the Zambians gave him the 
sack.” 

I inquired about a replacement. ‘‘The 
Zambians made him train a black fellow. 
He’s taking the job.” 

Almost every interview—with an Amer- 
ican business woman who owns a fashion 
boutique, with a white newspaper adver- 
tising director, with a white tourist pro- 
moter—almost every contact ended with 
the question marks written squarely on 
their faces: How much longer will we 
have? When will we be asked to go? 

Yet when it does happen, Dr. Kaunda’s 
functionaries seem to show great decency. 
The parting Europeans are always allowed 
to take out the excellent money they’ve 
earned in Zambia. They can take their 
furniture and their $6,000 sports cars, 
with no export holds barred. 

Thus, an Indian surgeon was allowed to 
move his entire office to Calcutta. (Com- 
pare this with the 60,000 Belgians who 10 
years ago fled for their lives from the 
“republic” of the Congo, which blocked 
their bank accounts. ) 

So far, thanks to Zambia’s copper riches 
and national stability, no foreign business 
has been nationalized. 

Only individuals foresee that they'll 
have to go eventually. A young fellow from 
Toronto, who’d come to Zambia with the 
Canadian Students Overseas Service, 
promptly fell in love with this vast, un- 
spoiled, clear-skied bush country. He par- 
layed his professional knowledge into a 
government job as a photographer. 

While we hiked at a Zambian national 
park, he confessed, “I think I have another 
year or two. I hope so, anyway. Of course, 
I’m always waiting to see if they ask me to 
train someone in photography. Show them 
your tricks and you’re out!” He didn’t 
speak bitterly. 

In the two Intercontinental Hotels, the 
German and British managers expect 
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eventually to be replaced. I spoke to sev- 
eral other whites who are on the list, but 
feel no rancor. Instead they recognize that 
they’re part of African history. After all, 
most African nations are independent. 

Of course, all these fears create an un- 
easy relationship in a country of easy- 
going, naturally dignified people. Zambian 
artisans do their jobs quietly. You see no 
beggars, despite poverty. 

Beautifully carved little teak elephants 
are sold for $1.50 by vendors who never 
hawk their wares. Zambian shields, masks, 
ivory objects, copper trays—all native spe- 
cialties—change hands quietly. At the 
well-run Zambian-American hotels, no one 
asked for tips. 

Politically, the Zambians pursue a policy 
of nonalignment. A Yugoslav team is 
building a dam. Several West Germans are 
in Lusaka doing an economic survey. The 
Red Chinese, though keeping to themselves 
and never showing up in town, are already 
outside Lusaka to construct a railroad. 

Yet the Zambians avoid using foreign 
help when the job can be done by their own 
people. After an interview on the state- 
owned TV, for instance, I complimented 
the Zambian program director on the 
smoothness of his operation. “Oh,” he said 
nonchalantly, “Dr. Kaunda sent me to 
school in Europe.” 

By the same token, Zambian schools— 
and the attractive university in Lusaka— 
still lack sufficient teaching help. Govern- 
ment officials assured me that good 
progress was being made. 

One evening I was invited to the ele- 
gant villa of the American ambassador. 
“Wouldn’t Zambia be a good spot for the 
Peace Corps?” I said. “Surely, the corps 
ought to have plenty of available teachers.” 

“That’s true,” the ambassador said. 
“But we don’t want to force them on Zam- 
bians. They’re a very proud people.” 

One can sense this new national self- 
pride almost everywhere. “One Zambia, 
one nation,” says the radio announcer in- 
termittently. The English-language daily 
Zambia Mail repeats the slogan on its 
front page. While the hands beat on the 
tom toms for us, men in grass skirts were 
singing the “Zambia Song.”’ Even at the 
Intercontinental swimming pool, I noticed 
that the towels proclaimed their origin, 
“Republic of Zambia.” The term ‘White 
Hunter” has been abolished in favor of 
“Professional Zambia Hunter,” I was told. 

The pride also shows up in Lusaka, 
which looks like Beverly Hills, with its 
gleaming buildings and flowers and 
bushes. Obviously, pride inspired the mag- 
nificent parties—cocktail parties, dinner 


Zambia has 
much to 
offer tourists 
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air of sanity 
and stability 
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parties, brunch parties—which were given 
in the honor of visiting American travel 
agents and journalists. 

In my experience few countries would 
have bothered to roll out such a lavish red 
carpet or shown so much kindness and 
patience with foreign visitors. I wondered 
aloud if an ulterior motive could be at play 
here. After all, the tourist business is still 
not fully tapped in a country which has as 
much to offer as Kenya. Was the Zambian 
government wooing American tourists 
tonight? 

“That’s only the smallest part of it,” the 
British hotel manager told me. ‘The real 
reason is simple. The Zambians are a 
young nation. They want to show you that 
they can give parties, too. Call it pride.” 

It was the same trait which I observed 
in other African countries. Enroute to 
Lusaka, our French UTA plane refueled in 
Douala. The local curio sellers stood wait- 
ing silently behind long airport tables. 
They were of the Bantu tribe, lean men 
with hard, coffee-colored faces. Their 
wares—ivory spoons and bean necklaces 
and wooden statues—seemed to have high 
price tags. I picked up a $5 teak letter 
opener. ‘Too expensive,” I said. 

The proud warrior-salesman looked me 
squarely in the eye. Then he said with 
great pride (and a trace of hostility), “We 
are rich here! You are too poor for us.” 

It is this defiance which fans Zambia’s 
competition with neighboring Rhodesia. 
When the Rhodesians put into operation 
a double-decker boat on the Zambezi River, 
the Zambians didn’t want to take a back 
seat. They built a triple-decker, at a cost 
of $150,000. 

Lusaka has one of Africa’s most modern 
airports and the Zambians are shelling out 
$4 million for more roads and another 
$800,000 for more hotels, which were al- 
most non-existent before Dr. Kaunda’s 
arrival. 

Electricity, power, good drinking water 


are plentiful. Despite the jets and Inter- 
continental Hotel you get the feeling that 
tourism could stand some development 
here. Zambia is still delightfully quiet; you 
encounter only few people in the national 
parks. The width and breadth of the Luan- 
gwa Park reminds one of the American 
West, as it used to be. 

Norman Carr, an Englishman, still leads 
old-fashioned, Dr. Livingstone-style expe- 
ditions through this wild bush, complete 
with porters and even a foldable bathtub. 
So unexpected in a flat country, the 
famous Victoria Falls leave a special im- 
pact. No commercialism, no balustrade, no 
sign spoils this thundering, immense won- 
der. Zambia need not worry about ecology 
or pollution for a long time to come. 

All the same, Zambia’s black masters 
are young enough to be as unpredictable 
as children. At the Kafue National Park, 
there still remains an English-born game 
warden named Cecil Evans. He is a stout, 
quiet man who personally built a fenced 
game-viewing camp deep in the bush. He 
hacked out walking trails in the park, and 
he sees to it that foreign guests are well 
treated at the Ngoma Lodge, which is run 
for tourists by Evans’ English wife. 

I spent several days at this Park Lodge, 
which seems like none other in Africa. 
Evans made it so, and when you walk or 
drive or speak with this man, you realize 
that he knows his animals, his antelopes, 
the sable and impala and puku, his ele- 
phants and wildebeest. 

It gave this man pleasure to bring up 
an orphaned lioness named Toni, who 
would walk beside him, cur] up in his stone 
house, and let herself be petted by visitors. 
Evans spent some $900 on the animal for 
special foods. 

Not long ago, when Toni was 13 months 
old, a truck suddenly appeared on the 
dusty Ngoma Camp Road. The air cleared 
and Evans noticed that a large cage sat in 
the vehicle. 

“T felt sick,” the game warden recalled. 
“They were coming for Toni. No warning, 
no letter, no request. The Zambians just 
got her up a ramp and loaded her into the 
cage.” Then, without another word, the 
truck swung around and headed for the 
Lusaka Zoo. Toni is still there. 

Cecil Evans is aware that he will even- 
tually lose his job. After all, he is a white 
man and a black one can be groomed to 
take over. I asked Evans where he’ll go. 

“T don’t know where I'll go,” he said at 
length. “But it will be somewhere on this 
continent. I’d never leave Africa.” 

He spoke nostalgically, and he spoke for 
a good many whites. a 
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E-ESCALATION, Vietnamiza- 

tion, evacuation, withdrawal 
—all words to advance the idea 
that the nightmare of the Viet- 
nam War is nearly over and soon 
can be erased from the minds of a 
people who can now devote their 
time and energies to other activ- 
ities. 

While it may be doubtful that 
the problems of Vietnam can be 
so easily solved, it is probable that 
those who have been saved from 
having to serve their country will 
soon forget. 

One small but important group 
will not find it so easy to forget. 
These are the men in the hospitals 
and convalescent wards and those 
who have returned to their homes 
wounded, maimed and depressed. 
To them the war is not yet over, 
and likely never will be. 

Fair or not, it falls upon the 
men who have shared their war- 
time experience to take the lead 


in caring for the casualties of war. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
has recognized this and has estab- 
lished a system of full-time Vet- 
erans Service Offices in every 
state and in the nation’s capital, 
with aid to the disabled veteran as 
their sole purpose. No charge is 
ever made and no payment is ever 
accepted. 

Obviously the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars cannot compensate a 
permanently disabled man for the 
loss of his earning power resulting 
from his military service. This is 
the function of U.S. Governmental 
Agencies. What we can do is to 
counsel the veteran as to his rights, 
help him establish evidence of the 
service connection of his disabili- 
ties and represent him before VA 
rating boards. Millions of veterans 
have availed themselves of this 
service over the past 50 years. 

Individual members of the 
V.F.W. and Auxiliary can and do 
combine their efforts to spend 
many millions of hours in visiting 
veterans hospitals, comforting the 
sick and entertaining the patients. 

The relief fund of each of the 


10,000 V.F.W. Posts and Auxil- 
iaries exists only to give aid and 
comfort to the disabled and needy 
veteran and widow and orphans of 
the deceased veteran. 

All this costs money—a great 
deal of money. Most of it is real- 
ized from members’ dues, special 
activities and direct contributions 
of members. Some of it, however, 
is donated by the great American 
public—most of whom do not even 
know where their money goes. 

The public contributions come 
through the annual sale of Buddy 
Poppies. Each one sold produces 
nearly 3¢ toward the cost of oper- 
ating the Veterans Service Offices, 
a penny for the operation of the 
V.F.W. National Home for chil- 
dren of deceased and disabled vet- 
erans in Eaton Rapids, Mich., 14¢ 
for the disabled veteran who as- 
sembled the Poppy, and an average 
of over 8¢ for the Post relief fund. 

The importance of the Buddy 


by Lowell J. Eastlund 
V.F.W. National Buddy Poppy Director 


Poppy program was pointed out 
by Commander-in-Chief H. R. 
Rainwater in a statement released 
through Post Commanders re- 
cently : 

“Rapid evacuation of the seri- 
ously wounded, together with im- 
proved medical techniques, has 
resulted in a decreased death rate 
and a correspondingly increased 
percentage of long-term or perma- 
nent disability. 

“Hospitalization or compensa- 
tion payments just cannot serve 
the entire needs of the disabled 
veteran. He needs aid and assis- 
tance which cannot be measured 
by the dollar cost of his rehabilita- 
tion. That aid and assistance is 
given to him through the efforts 
of the members of the V.F.W. and 
its Auxiliary. Much of the cost of 
their work is financed by public 
contributions through the sale of 
Buddy Poppies.” 

Although Buddy Poppy sales are 
scheduled at different times of the 
year in various parts of the coun- 
try, the bulk of them is concen- 
trated during the period Eerene 
Memorial Day. 
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VA HOSPITALS 


TO BE 


CLOSED? 


NOT EXACTLY! 


.oeNOT YET! 
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Budget Office Cuts VA Hospitals 


A message from Commander-in-Chief Rainwater 


T HE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
has launched a new attack on veterans benefits. 
It has ordered the Veterans Administration to reduce 
the number of patients in its hospital system to 
79,000 as a daily average for the next fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1971. This is a reduction of nearly 
7,000 patients. It equals closing 14 500-bed hospitals. 
Information concerning planned cuts at hospitals in 
your area can be obtained from your Department 
Headquarters. 

This reduction is not in any way related to ex- 
pected reduced admission requests. The average daily 
VA hospital patient load for the present fiscal year 
equals that of the 1970 fiscal year and would be as 
high or higher, more than 85,000, during the 1972 
fiscal year if the VA were not forced to arbitrarily 
reduce the number of patients. The Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs has stated he does not intend to 
reduce the number of operating beds. This is entirely 
meaningless. Holding to a higher number of operating 
beds than necessary in view of the drastic patient load 
reduction is purely propaganda. Thousands of empty 
operating beds are of no benefit to sick veterans 
barred from admission because of an arbitrary re- 


striction on the number of patients allowed in the 
system each day. 

Unfortunately, the President has concurred with 
the Office of Management and Budget, and the 1972 
fiscal year budget for the VA Hospital System sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President is based on 
the lower patient load. The President must be per- 
suaded to revoke this order and request additional 
funds for a much higher patient load, or the Con- 
gress must be convinced the order should be counter- 
manded by congressional action and adequate funds 
provided notwithstanding the position of the Admin- 
istration. 

If we lose the fight this year, and in the next 
several years when doubtless the budget cutters will 
be at work again, there will be little left of the VA 
Hospital System. The battle to save the VA Hospital 
System is on now. We must use all of our resources, 
We must win. Write, telegraph or telephone your 
Representative and Senators objecting to this drastic 
VA Hospital System cut. Object particularly to its 
effect on the VA hospitals in your area. Also, tele- 
graph or write the President. DO THIS NOW— 
DON’T WAIT! : 


VA HOSPITALS 
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1972 Fiscal Year Budget SHOCKING 


Budget Officials Would Destroy VA Hospital System 


Daily Patient Load Reduced by 6,823 to 79,000 
Equals Closing of 14 500-Bed Hospitals 
Savings Total $116,583,000 


RESULTS 


Patients Prematurely Ousted 
Thousands More Sick Veterans Rejected 
Rejection Rates Increased 
Waiting Lists Grow And Grow 
Small Hospitals Jeopardized 
Only 79,000 Patients In Authorized 125,000 Beds 


If Cuts Not STOPPED NOW Future of Entire System Doubtful 


—ACTION— 


TELEGRAM or WRITE the President — Your Senators and Congressmen 
DISCUSS PERSONALLY with Your Senators and Congressmen 


NOW NOW NOW NOW NOW 


ee 
i 
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One of the first projects of newly-organized Sons of V.F.W. Unit 454 sponsored 

by V.F.W. Post 1975, Cayuga, N. Y., was the replacement of Flags in two local 
cemeteries which had been stolen by vandals from graves of veterans. 


V.F.W. Commander-in-Chief Herbert R. Rainwater (L) discusses veterans 
legislation with Speaker of the House Carl Albert (Okla.). 


After 48 years, V.F.W. Post 1077, Beatrice, Nebr., has its own home. 
$40,000 structure was recently dedicated. 


‘ i hase, i 

Members of Post 2012, Abilene, Texas, held a wreath-laying ceremony at the 

grave of a Spanish American War veteran to commemorate the sinking of the 

USS Maine 73 years ago. Placing the wreath is Post Sr. Vice Cmdr. Jack 

Townsley. At right is J. W. “Bill” @-'~ “FW. National Community Activities 
r 


Be ees 


Past Cmdr.-in-Chief Leslie M. Fry took part in a mortgage burning for Post 
407-9211, Reno, Nev. From left: State Sen. Clifton Young, member of Post 
9211, Fry, Building Chairman Frank Buckley and Past Dept. Cmdr. Art Johnson. 


At ceremonies swearing in Past Cmdr-in-Chief John W. Mahan (C) as Chairman, 
Subversive Activities Control Bd., were Past Cmdr. hief Cooper T. Holt, (L), 
Exec. Director, V.F.W. Washington Office, and Francis W. Stover, V.F.W. Nat'l 
Legislative Director. First named to the post by President Johnson to fill an 
unexpired term, Mahan was reappointed by Nixon to a full five year term. 
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A life membership in Post 1031, Springfield, Ohio, is presented by Post Cmdr. 

Robert Bostick to Mrs. Hayden Lockhart for her husband, Capt. Hayden Lockhart, 

Jr, who has been a prisoner of North Vietnam for over five years. Also 

honored was Mrs. Jerry Mechenbeir, a POW wife, who received an Aux. 
membership. 
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Capt. Robert B. Handy, Jr. 


Quartermaster General Emeritus 


V.F.W. 


FFECTIONATELY KNOWN as “Mr. V.F.W.” 

to the veterans of five wars, Capt. Robert B. 
Handy, Jr., now lies at rest in the Congressional 
Cemetery in Washington, D.C., beside his only son 
who died as a small child. He passed away in his sleep 
in Kansas City, Mo., April 13, 1971, at the age of 85. 
He had been retired since Feb. 7, 1962, but continued 
serving the Veterans of Foreign Wars as National 
Historian and Quartermaster General Emeritus. His 
final resting place is not far from his native North- 
ampton County, Va., on Chesapeake Bay. He leaves 
his widow, Edna. 

Capt. Handy’s retirement in 1962 marked the close 
of an era in V.F.W. history. He was the last of the 
World War I veterans to hold a major office in the 
administrative headquarters. He was at an age to 
have personally known many of the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, and was a “buddy” of the 
thousands who served in World Wars I and II. He 
probably knew more veterans on a first-name basis 
than any other member of the organization. 

Capt. Bob Handy—he never quite shed the title he 
earned in World War I with the 318th Infantry, 80th 
Division—literally grew up with the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. He first began his 
service as Director of the V.F.W. Service Bureau in 
Washington in 1920—two weeks after leaving the 
Army—and was extremely proud of compensation 
and pensions he obtained for disabled veterans at a 
time when pensions did not come easily. 

Later he was named Inspector General and began 
taking over some of the administrative duties at Na- 
tional Headquarters. In December, 1923, he became 
Quartermaster General and later assumed the double 
role of Adjutant General and Quartermaster General. 
He continued in this capacity until 1950, when he 
served only as Quartermaster General. 

Capt. Bob was—for want of better words—of the 
old school of dedicated public servants. He knew no 
other system than long hours and hard work. During 


his long tenure of office he could be found at his 
desk many evenings and on Saturdays and Sundays, 
answering long distance telephone calls and dictating 
correspondence for the following day. 

A classic example of his attitude can be found in 
his answer to one employee who complained about his 
work load. “When I see you putting in a few hours’ 
overtime around here I’ll believe you,” was the crisp 
reply which closed that conversation. 

Many vexations confront the office of Adjutant and 
Quartermaster General. Bob usually found prompt 
answers to all such problems—or he took them under 
advisement. 

In the latter case he could not be pushed or hurried. 
Not given to loud or boisterous argument—but always 
kind and courteous—he kept a firm hand on the reins. 
He was the boss at National Headquarters. Not many 
were disposed to contest the title. 

Well read, he could quote the Bible or the Classics 
—and frequently did. 

One achievement of which Captain Bob was ex- 
tremely proud was his organization of the first 
V.F.W. Buddy Poppy sale which he conducted in 1922. 
He saw the Buddy Poppy sale reach its peak in 1947 
when more than 17 million Buddy Poppies were sold. 
The proceeds have meant much to the V.F.W. Na- 
tional Home at Eaton Rapids, Mich., and to the sup- 
port of the National Rehabilitation Service. 

In the early days of the organization, following 
World War I, members were few in number and cash 
was in short supply. There were times when the 
Quartermaster General had to forego his salary until 
dues money reached National Headquarters. 

The history of the V.F.W. is bound up in the his- 
tory of Captain Bob’s service to the organization. 
Together with many dedicated oldtimers he suffered 
through many adversities, firm in the belief that a 
great destiny was in store for the V.F.W. The pres- 
tige and service of today’s organization are the proof 
of those ideals. —Elmer L. Jenkins 
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NATIONAL AIDES-DE-CAMP, 
RECRUITING CLASS. 


The following V.F.W. members 
have distinguished themselves by 
winning appointments as National 
Aide-de-Camp, Recruiting Class 
during the month of March. To be 
eligible for this award, a member 
must collect the 1971 dues of at 


least 75 new and/or reinstated 
members. 
The new appointments are as_ follows: 


David Baucom, Jack Ivy both of Post 2702, 


Huntsville, Ala.; H. C. Pitman, Post 4919, 
Florence, Ala.; Richard D. Allen, Post 811, 
Marina, Calif.; James G. Clay, Post 818, San 


Francisco, Calif.; William A. Peterson, Post 
1660, Sacramento, Calif.; Burt J. Archer, Post 
1882, Hayward, Calif.; Arthur O. Burch, Post 
3788, San Diego, Calif.; Kenneth Steele, 
Post 8515, Los Angeles, Calif.; Raymond M 
Cunningham, Richard D. Frushom, both of 


Post 99, Decatur, Ill; Francis W. DePratt, 
Post 367, Joliet, Ill.; Walter M. Cummings, Jr., 
Post 5220, Chicago Ridge, Ill.; Lyle Kubers, 


Post 5416, Burbank, Ill.; Charles W. Adams, 
Post 1114, Evansville, Ind.; John L. Hammond, 
Post 3281, New Albany, Ind.; Salvester Davis, 


2: 
Post 1361, Hutchinson, Kans.; Clifford Cun- 


Joseph A. Borello 


California 


Donald A. Woolard 
Ohio 


ia} 
John E. Travers 
Pacific Areas 

The 1971 membership drive of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
is zeroing in on a new all-time 
high. 

At the end of March, member- 
ship was running over 100,000 
ahead of 1970 when the record 
was set. Just over 18,000 is 
needed for a new mark to be 
achieved by the V.F.W. 

The outstanding leadership 
Department Commanders have 
shown this year in this member- 
ship accomplishment is exempli- 


Charles D. Godke 


North Dakota 
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COMMANDERS OF THE MONT 


John S. Ets 


Indiana 


ningham, Post 2715, McPherson, Kans.; Edgar 
T. Saffa, Post 3111, Great Bend, Kans.; Don- 
ald J. Frier, Post 3544, Winfield, Kans.; James 
Williams, Richard L. Elkinton, Benjamin By- 
ers, all of Post 10028, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md.; Roland Morel, Post 639, Malden, 
Mass.; Bertrand C. Jones, Post 5988, Bourne, 
Mass.: Robert J. Kreiss, Post_3323, Westland, 
Mich.: Peter N. Butsicaris, Post 5572, Allen 
Park, Mich.; Mathew L. Wagner, Post 428, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Allan Farnes, Post 447, Albert 
Lea, Minn.; David Bzdok, Post 1112, Little 
Falls, Minn.; Harold Finney, Post 6587, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Jack Alpert, Post 2591, Se- 
dalia, Mo.; George Slama, Bruce Gould, Dee 
F. Stults all of Post 131, Lincoln, Nebr.; Vin- 
. Benneman, Post 1753, Las Vegas, 
Claude U. Shipley, Post 9211, Reno, 
Jose Herrera, Post 10047, Las Vegas, 
Post 1333, Asbury 


NJ; 
N.J.; William E. McManus, Post 307, Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; Paul J. Tomeck, Post 420, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y.; Louis DeLoff, Post 569, Hanni- 
bal, N.Y.; John Best, Post 891, Asheville, N.C.; 


Garrett Beukema, 


Ralph A. Arms, Post 495, Columbus, Ohio; 
William Sprouse, Post 2529, Sandusky, Ohio; 
Teede Wood, Jr., Post 4876, Altus AFB, Okla.; 
Troy S. Freeman, Wendell Davenport both of 
Post 9969, Del City, Okl. M. G. Kemmerlin, 
Jr., Post 2779, Orangeburg, A 
Hickman, Post 5154, Alcoa, Tenn. 
Poole, Post 6598, Harriman, Tenn. 
Rowland, Post 3359, Dallas, Te: G 
Anderson, Post 3892, Harker ights, 
George H. Wilhelm, Post 6386, Ingleside, Te: 
Harold E. Williams, Post 9274, Falls Church 
Howard P. Cooke, Post 379, Yakima, 
Norvin G. Taylor, Post 969, Tacoma, 
Paul Everton, st 2100, Everett, 
Dennis R. Thieke, Andrew V. Drew, 
Thomas L. Gookin, Donald F. Hochmeister, 
Ronald L. Outten, John H. Jones, Cyril Pires, 
all of Post 9723, Okinawa; Monroe Day, Rob- 
ert D. Church both of Korea, Post 10215. 


H 


" 


i) 


Curtis A. Smith 


Virginia 


Thomas F. Killian 


Connecticut 


inger 


A. Leo Anderson 
Dist. of Columbia 


Frank E. Lightowler 
Rhode Island 
fied by the nine winners of the 
March Department Commanders 
of the Month contest. Heading 
their respective divisions, with 
the number of times each has 

won in parentheses, are: 


Div. Commander State 


I Donald A. Woolard (2) Ohio 

Il Joseph Borello (6) Calif. 
III John S. Etsinger (7) Ind. 
IV. Thomas F. Killian (7) Conn. 
V_ Curtis A. Smith (5) Va. 
VI John E. Travers (1) Pacific 
VIL Charles D. Godke (6) N. Dak. 
VIUL Frank E. Lightowler (5) R. I. 
IX A. Leo Anderson (7) D.C. 


ORDER OF PARADE 


@ Standings are based on per capita tax trans- 


mittals received at National 


postmarked through March 


1 Rhode Island : 
2. Idaho 

3. Virginia 

4. Connecticut 

5. Maryland z 
6. North Dakota 
7. Indiana ..... 
8. Pacific Areas 
9. Missouri 

10. District of Columbia 
11. Ohio 

12. New Hampshire 
13. Panama Canal Zone 
14. Florida x 
15. North Carolina 
16. M'nnesota 

17. Colorado 

18. Nebraska 

19. Nevada 

20. Oklahoma 

21. Maine 

22. Delaware 

23. Washington 
24. Arkansas 

25. South Dakota 
26. California 

27. New Jersey 
28. Michigan 

29. New York 
30. Kentucky 

31. Kansas 

32. Pennsylvania 
33. if 

34. IIlinois 

35. lowa 

36. West Virginia 
37. Mississippi 

38. New Mexico 
39. Arizona 

40. Alabama 

41. Wisconsin 

42. Texas 

43. Massachusetts 
44. Louisiana 

45. Montana 

46. Oregon 

47. Wyoming 

48. Tennessee 

49. Alaska 

50. Vermont 

51. South Carolina 
52. Hawaii 

53. Utah 


1971 Department 
DEPARTMENT CITY 
ALABAMA—Birmingham 
ALASKA—Kodiak 
ARiZONA—Douglas 
ARKANSAS—-Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA—Sacramento 
COLORADO—-Durango 
CONNECTICUT—Hartford 
DELAWARE—Seaford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington 


FLORIDA—West Palm Beach 
GEORGIA—Macon 
HAWAI!—Hilo 
IDAHO—Idaho Falls 
ILLINOIS—Chicago 
INDIANA—Fort Wayne 
10WA—Des Moines 


KANSAS—Hays 
KENTUCKY—Louisville 
LOUISiIANA—Baton Rouge 


MAINE—Caribou 
MARYLAND—Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS—Pittsfield 
MICHIGAN—Kalamazoo 
MINNESOTA—Bemidji 
MISSISSIPPI—Biloxi 
MISSOURI—St. Louis 
MONTANA—Billings 
NEBRASKA—Columbus 
NEVADA—Sparks 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord 
NEW JERSEY—Wildwood 
NEW MEXICO—Raton 

NEW YORK—Binghamton 
NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte 
NORTH DAKOTA—Minot 
OH10—Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City 
OREGON—Roseburg 

PACIFIC AREAS—Taipei 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE—Rodman 
PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND—Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Deadwood 
TENNESSEE—Chattanooga 
TEXAS—San Antonio 
UTAH—Springville 
VERMONT—Newport 
VIRGINIA—Bristol 
WASHINGTON—Aberdeen 
WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg 
WISCONSIN—Kenosha 
WYOMING—Laramie 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 98.85 


31, 1971. 


Headquarters as 


Conventions 
DATES 


June 
June 
Jun> 
June 
une 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Jun 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
July 
June 
June 
Jun2 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


25-27 
20-23 
10-13 
18-20 
19-22 
17-19 
11-13 


V.F.W. MAGAZINE 


ec RD 


1971 POSTS OF 1,000 MEMBERS OR OVER 
Recorded on March 31, 1971 


* 


Post 1971 Post 1971 Post 1971 
Place No. Location Membership Place No. Location Membership Place No. Location Membership 
1 9723 Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands 17,209 41 367 Joliet, Ilinois 1368 80 379 Yakima, Washi W15 
2 1114 lle, Indiana 2919 42 2702 Huntsville, Alabama 1339 82 1621 Janesville, 1112 
3 3579 ge, Ilinois 2684 43 295 South St. Paul, Minnesota 1321 83 2093 Orlando, Flo! 1109 
4 6975 Bristol, Virginia 2281 44 2149 Bensenville, Illinois 1313 84 511 New Britain, Connecticut 1107 
| 131 Lincoln, Nebraska 2172 45 2754 West View, Pennsylvania 1309 85 1881 Cheyenne, Wyoming 1106 
6 1064 Huntington, West Vi 2165 46 447 «Albert Lea, Minnesota 308 86 1774 San Diego, California 1105 
7 47 Uniontown, Pennsylvania 2104 47 693 Canton, Oh 1307 86 2540 Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 1105 
8 3851 Carmi, Illinois 2035 48 573 Clarksburg, West Virginia 1303 88 1271 Central Falls, Rhode Island 1104 
9 3382 Kingsport, Tennessee 2021 49 501 Denver, Colorado 298 89 1371 Owego, New York 1101 
10 1216 Austin, Minnesota 2014 49 1273 Rapid City, South Dakota 1298 90 3368 Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania 1100 
11 1146 St. Clair Shores, Michigan 1861 51 1432 Salina, Kansas 289 91 245 Sellerville, Pennsylvania 1098 
12 360 Mishawaka, Indiana 1858 52 1000 Independence, Missouri 1276 92 191 Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 1096 
13 283 Kingston, Pennsylvania 1806 53 53 Jamestown, New York 1267 93 1138 Monroe, Michigan 1094 
14 112 Wichita, Kansas 1778 54 1865 Kenosha, Wisconsin 1262 94 529 Somerville, Massachusetts 1086 
15 1308 Alton, Illinois 1763 54 847 Superior, Wisconsin 1262 95 402 Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 1079 
16 4848 Chattanooga, Tennessee 1742 54 1289 Chattanooga, Tennessee 1262 96 3553 Chester, Illinois 1077 
7 1 Denver, Colorado 1723 57 905 Gardner, Massachusetts 1257 96 1936 Hagerstown, Maryland 1077 
18 1857 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 1700 58 7330 Oakville, Connecticut 1251 98 1600 Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 1061 
19 589 Hazleton, Pennsylvania 1673 59 1469 Huntington Station, L.I., N.Y. 1236 99 637 Hopewell, Vi 1056 
20 1848 Jackson, Tennessee 1671 60 2539 Gulfport, Mississippi 1225 100 305 Eau Claire, Wisconsin 1051 
21 762 Fargo, North Dakota 1647 61 1391 Racine, Wisconsin 1223 100 1136 Wyandotte, Michigan 1051 
22 1874 Grand Forks, North Dakota 1607 62 5555 Richfield, Minnesota 1222 102 7119 Indianapolis, Indiana 1050 
23 249 Butler, Pennsylvania 1605 63 5206 Hendersonville, N.C. 1218 102 2244 Lawrenceville, Illinois 1050 
24 401 Albuquerque, New Mexico 1588 64 10028 Aberdeen, Maryland 1207 104 1650 Topeka, Kansas 1049 
25 668 Birmingham, Alabama 1579 65 382 El Reno, Oklahoma 1201 104 2689 Huntington, Indiana 1049 
26 2529 Sandusky, Ohio 1569 66 5632 St. Louis Park, Minnesota 1193 106 969 Tacoma, Washington 1048 
27 6896 jit, Michigan 1534 67 5266 Morristown, Tennessee 1192 107 3838 Cape Girardeau, Missouri 1047 
28 1296 Bloomington, Minnesota 1528 68 2346 Saugus, Ma husetts 1178 108 884 Fresno, California 1046 
29 1990 Greeneville, Tennessee 1509 69 99 Decatur, Illinois 1176 109 (924 Anniston, Alabama 1042 
30 628 Sioux Falls, South Dakota 1488 70 2100 Everett, Washington 1169 110 2199 Joliet, IMlinois 1028 
31 5225 West Memphis, Arkansas 1463 71 1087 Great Falls, Montana 1167 111 5064 McMinnville, Tennessee 1027 
32 Massachusetts 1453 72 155 Johnstown, Pennsylvania 1146 112 6640 Metairie, Louisiana 1022 
33 Illinois 1451 73 2466 Lubbock, Texas 1144 112 1797 Creston, lowa 1022 
34 (428 St. Cloud, Minnesota 1438 74 5542 Bristol, Pennsylvania 1139 114 2598 Cleveland, Tennessee 1018 
35 2290 Manville, New Jersey 1430 75 9969 Del City, Oklahoma 1138 ws 49 Mobile, Alabama 1017 
36 2640 Wallington, New Jersey 1429 76 3580 Blue Island, Illinois 1131 115 1754 Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 1017 
37 577 Tulsa, Oklahoma 77 23 Lebanon, Pennsylvania 1120 117. 1275 Lima, Ohio 1007 
38 271 Bronx, New York 78 3777 Festus-Crystal City, Missouri 1117 118 1804 Norristown, Pennsylvania 1004 
39 1003 Jefferson City, Missou 78 2166 Elizabethton, Tennessee W117 
40 6704 Mechanicsburg, Pennsylv: 80 2012 Abilene, Texas W15 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


General Orders No. 8 1970-71 Series 
1. The following appointments are hereby announced: 
ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GENERAL: 

August Scheafer, Post 1634, Billings, Montana 
NATIONAL DEPUTY CHIEFS OF STAFF: 

John Radonich, Post 1876, Anaconda, Montana 

Harry Bischoff, Post 3484, Saddle Brook, New Jersey 

Jerome Neall, Post_7298, Trenton, New Jersey 

Edgar R. Schuler, Post 3247, Cherry Hill, New Jersey 

Donald Truax, Post 7247, Barrington, New Jersey 

George W. Curry, Post 252, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 

Harold A. Gennarie, Post 7155, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 

Richard H. Miller, Post 6150, Sinking Springs, Penn: 

Anthony Muscatello, Post 4795, Windber, Pennsylvania 

George J. Straka, Post 2540, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

. Installing officers will see that the provisions of Section 217 of 

the National Constitution and By-Laws and Manual of Procedure 
are properly carried out and that all officers are members in 
good standing and qualified to hold office prior to installing Post 
officers for the current year. 
The installing officer shall ascertain that a Report of Election of 
Post Officers form has been mailed to Department and National 
Headquarters prior to the installation. If a Report of Election 
form has not been forwarded to Department and National Head- 
quarters, the installing officer shall complete and forward such 
report at the time he installs the Post officers. Attention is 
directed to see that the proper amount of dues the Post charges 
is reported to Denartment and National Headquarters. 

3. TERM OF OFFICE—COUNTY_ COUNCIL AND DISTRICT OFFI- 
CERS: County Council and District officers shall be given the 
officers’ obligation before the adjournment of the meeting at 
which they are elected, but shall not assume the duties of their 
office until the Department Commander is installed following the 
Department Convention. 

4. Section 223 of the National Constitution and By-Laws and Man- 
ual of Procedure provides that each Post shall make the neces- 
sary arrangements for proper observance of Loyalty Day and 
Memorial Day. Officers should see that suitable grave markers, 
wreathes and United States flags are placed on the graves of 
deceased veterans. 

5. Proposed amendments to the National By-Laws must be in 
proper form and must be approved by the Department Conven- 
tion, Such proposals should be specific and definite as to the 
section, line or paragraph that is to be amended, with exact 
wording as to additions and deletions. 

6. Resolutions for consideration of the 72nd National Convention 
must first be approved by the Department Convention. At the 
close of the Department Convention the Department Adjutant 
will transmit a copy of each approved resolution to the Adjutant 
General. Resolutions should bear title and number for identifi- 
cation purposes. 

7. Posts are urged to send in advance registration for their dele- 
gates to the National Convention. Advance registration fee is 


N 


MAY, 1971 
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10. 


qi. 


12. 


. Announcement 


four dollars ($4.00) per delegate and should be mailed to 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 72nd National Convention Corporation, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, 1914 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 75201. 
Registration at the Convention will be six dollars ($6.00). 
National ritual contest will be held at the 72nd National Con- 
vention providing that six (6) or more teams, representing six 
(6) different Departments, notify National Headquarters by July 
15, 1971, that they plan to enter the National Contest. In order 
to qualify for the National Contest, a team must win the 
Department ritual in which two (2) more teams 
competed. 


contest, or 
is made of the consolidation of Bernardsville 
Post No. 6540, Bernardsville, New Jersey, and Martinsville Me- 
morial Post No. 6588, Martinsville, New Jersey; the consolidated 
Post to be known as Martinsville Bernardsville Post No. 6588, 
Martinsville, New Jersey. 

Announcement is made of the consolidation of Geddes-Thober 
Post No. 1077, Beatrice, Nebraska, and Calkins-Woods Post No. 
5332, Wymore, Nebraska; the consolidated Post to be known as 
Geddes-Thober Post No. 1077, Beatrice, Nebraska. 
Announcement is made of the change of location of Henry James 
Jones Post No. 2937 from Medford Station to Medford, New York, 
in accordance with Section 206, of the National By-Laws. 
Announcement is made of the change of location and name of 
Post No. 9808 from Bryan Park Post No. 9808, Lakeside, to Battle- 
field Post No. 9808, Mechanicsville, Virginia, in accordance with 
Sections 206 and 208 of the National By-Laws. 


. Announcement is hereby made of the authorization of charters 


for the following Posts: 

Fonda, New York 

Lake George, New York 
Hempstead, New York 
Bountiful, Utah 
Scituate-Johnson, Rhode Island 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Melbourne, Arkansas 
Alexandria, Tennessee 
Ashland City, Tennessee 
Cotter, Arkansas 

Elverta, California 

Lucerne, California 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Green Forest, Arkansas 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
Clyde, Texas 

Salisbury, Massachusetts 
Sebastian, Florida 

Islamorado, Florida 

Camp Humphreys, Anjong-ni, Korea 


~ 10228 


Official: 


JULIAN DICKENSON 
‘Adjutant General 


By Command of: 


H. R. RAINWATER 
Commander-in-Chief 
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TAKE THIS AD TO YOUR NEXT MEETING! 


Imagine what they will think of YOU when you show them how they can 
make $200.00, $500.00, even ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS in just a FEW DAYS! 


Collingwood Scatter Pius 


An easy, delightful way 
to raise money! 


YOUR GROUP SELLS 
EACH PIN OR SET OF PINS 
FOR ONLY $1.25 EACH 


KEEP DOG 


ON EACH AND EVERY SALE! 


Butterfly Pin Set 
Shown Actual Size 


MAKE $50.90 . . . MAKE $1,000.°° FOR YOUR POST! 


YOUR GROUP can make money FASTER THAN EVER... with these 
delightful COLLINGWOOD SCATTER PINS. Each pin (or set of pins) 
is packed in its own attractive cotton-filled gift box. One dozen of these 
boxes comprise each selling kit of COLLINGWOOD SCATTER PINS. 
Order one or two for each of your workers (minimum order is only four 
(4) selling kits). Your group will realize MORE PROFITS in one short 
weekend, than with ANY OTHER type of fund raising project. THEY 
SELL THEMSELVES THAT EASILY! 


NO RISK “QUIBBLE-FREE” RETURN GUARANTEE! 


This means YOU SEND NO MONEY NOW... WE SHIP EVERYTHING 
TO YOU PREPAID... PAY ONLY AFTER YOU HAVE SOLD THE 
PINS (we allow you SIXTY DAYS selling time)... YOU KEEP $6.60 on 
EVERY DOZEN SOLD. .. you can RETURN ALL KITS NOT SOLD! 

. . You just can’t go wrong on an offer like that! Now is the time to get 
the money YOUR GROUP NEEDS for your favorite project . . . send 
your order today! 


rma wae ——— — — — — — — — —_ —,, 


COLLINGWOOD FUND RAISING + DEPT. 2005-B | 


| 44 WARREN STREET e PROVIDENCE e RHODE ISLAND 02901 | 


| YOU CAN'T LOSE! SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! | 


Name of Group 
SEND US Church or Sponsor 


Eeavien KITS OF Address. 
COLLINGWOOD i ¥ ip... 
SCATTER PINS i , wri 3 ctive Workers. 


Each KIT contains 

| one dozen (12) | Name of Person 
assorted Pins (or | Authorized to order.. 
| sets of pins) in | Home Addres 
individual gift i 

| boxes. 


O Send $1.00 for a — 
Random Sample 1 and/or my organization agree to pay within 60 days, $8.40 for each 
Scatter Pin. KIT ordered. We may return any unsold kits for full credit within that time. 


Oo pend Fall Color erson authorized to order. 
free Fund Raising ©«= OFFER AVAILABLE ONLY TO BONA FIDE GROUPS (Acceptance | 
Booklet. subject to our approval and verification of information submitted - fill 

bid out ALL spaces.) 


| 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


(Continued from page 4) 


SUNFISH ARE FUNFISH 
e¢ Sunfish take many forms. All of 
them are from fair to ferocious 
fighters and make excellent eating. 
Native only to North America, the 
sunfish family includes the black 
basses, crappies, bluegills and 
pumpkin seeds. Although eating 


| qualities are somewhat on a par, 


the smallmouthed black bass is by 
far the fightingest of the lot. But 
it is the common “Sunny” that pro- 


| vides endless hours of recreation 


for youngsters and presents a chal- 
lenge to adults who go after him 
with sophisticated light tackle and 
surface lures. The whole sunfish 
family is distinguishable by an 


| above-average to a pronounced 


broad body with a continuous back 
fin containing spines. Wherever 
you are in North America, some- 
where close by is a member of the 
sunfish family to bring some sun- 
shine into your life. 


HOOK KEEPER ... The extra eye- 
let at the base of the fly rod (just 
ahead of the grip) is simply a place 
to hang your hook when it is not in 
use. 


BARRELS OF FUN 

e There is actually one shotgun 
barrel that has no choke or restric- 
tion at the muzzle. This is the true 
cylinder, All other shotgun barrels 
have a degree of choke described as 
full or modified. Constricting or 
| choking down the inside diameter 
| of the barrel at the end will cause 
the shot pellets to hold together 
and increase the killing potential. 
This makes the pattern of shot 
smaller but more effective. Conse- 
quently the greater the choke the 
more skill required to shoot well. 
Where close shooting is expected, a 
cylinder is desired to spread the 
shot quickly as in shooting for 
rabbits in bushy areas. Full chokes 
are favored by waterfowl shooters 
who must frequently bring their 
quarry down at much longer dis- 
tances. 


STAMPED ENVELOPES must 
accompany requests for informa- 
tion to this column. 


V.F.W. National Home 
1971 Graduates 


LEVEN OF THE V.F.W. National Home’s 

young people will graduate from Eaton Rapids 
(Mich.) High School in June. 

Although they will be leaving the National 
Home, most will continue to be aided by the 
V.F.W. through sponsored scholarships. 

The graduates with sponsoring Post, year of 
arrival at the Home and plans are: 

KATHRYN BERGSTAD, Post 733, Mason City, 
Towa (1952), one of 11 in her family who have 4 
been at the Home, is undecided about her plans, Mi 
but employment is in the offing. 

NANCY BRESKY, Post 2222, River Rouge, Mich. 
(1956) had three older brothers at the Home 
and she also is planning to enter Ferris State 
College in Big Rapids, Mich. 

DELTON DARGATZ, Post 6509, Petersburg, 
Mich. (1961) came to the Home with two older 
brothers and an older sister, all of whom have 
graduated. He expects to enter Lansing Business 
University, Lansing, Mich. 

DANNY FLEMING, Post 8979, Clintwood, Va. 
(1964) once had four brothers and a sister at 
the Home. His plans include studying at Ferris 
State College. ; = 
RICHARD GLEIM, Post 6704, Mechanicsburg, Pa. Richard Gleim 
(1958) is the son of a Home housemother. He has 
one brother still at the Home, while two older sis- 
ters have graduated. Naval service is his aim. 
SHARON HARR, Post 8404, Thompson, Iowa 
(1962) has one sister at the Home. Two sisters 
and three brothers have graduated. Northern 
Michigan University at Marquette, Mich., is her 
goal. 

BARBARA HASKILL, Post 4152, Webberville, 
Mich. (1958) has two sisters and a brother at the 
Home. An older brother and older sister are 
graduates. Next stop is Ferris State College. 
PEGGY KELLEMS, Post 6543, Payneville, Ky. 
(1964) has two sisters and a brother at the Home. Peggy Kellems Barbara Haskill 
She plans entering Lansing Business University. 
ED MAHER, Post 7191, Mundelein, Ill. (1963). 
His mother is a Home housemother. An older 
sister and older brother are Home graduates. He 
plans to go to Central Michigan University in 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

JOSEPH SMITH, Post 1432, Salina, Kans. (1961) 
intends to enter Adrian College in Adrian, Mich. 
He leaves two brothers at the Home. An older 
brother already has graduated. 

SUSAN VANWOUDENBERG, Post 1189, Okmul- 
gee, Okla. (1969) plans to enter Ferris State 
College. She has three sisters and two brothers 
who are Home residents. Ed Maher 


Nancy Bresky Kathryn Bergstad 


Danny Fleming Delton Dargatz 


Sharon Harr 


Joseph Smith Susan Vanwoudenberg 
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THINGS TO SEE IN TEXAS 


(Continued from page 17) 


REWARD $11,750.00 
FOR THIS COIN! 


Bumper Sticker in red, white and blue 
Show the nation that you 
care about Lt. Calley! 


Send self add, stamped envelope to: 


7 . RHODEN, 5619 Northwood Rd., K. C., Mo. 64151 
can pioneers, to the present atomic Encl. 50¢ ea., 3/$1, 20/$5, 50/$10 
age. zs = —- 

Some three dozen different 


kinds of Western lures, plus a 
variety of sports, provide changes 
of pace anywhere along the way. 
Practically every aspect and men- 
| tal image of the “real West” en- 
tices, and Mexico adds a delightful 
and conveniently reached taste of 


4-IN-1 EYE 
GLASS CASE 


Have your eye glasses, pen 
and pencil handy, always 


ILLUSTRATED: 1804 Silver Dollar. 19,000 Minted, 
only 12 accounted for—where are the rest? 


FOR CERTAIN COINS WE PAY UP TO: CERTAIN 


Gold Coins Before 1929 $35,000.00 
Nickels Before 1945 os 

Silver Dollars Before 1936. 

Half Dollars Before 1967. 

Pennies Before 1919 

Dimes Before 1966 

Quarters Before 1967 

Half Cents Before 1910. 

Lincoln Pennies Before 1940. 


Stop spending valuable coins worth hundreds of 
dollars. New 1971 catalogue list; hundreds of 
coins we want to buy and gives the price range 
we will pay for these United States Coins. Cer- 
tain half cent coins are worth up to $3,500.00 
for Canadian Coins. Our valuable Coin Book may 
reward you many thousands of dollars. Coins do 
not have to be old to be valuable. Thousands of 
dollars have been paid for coins dated as re 
cently as 1940 to 1956. Now you too can learn 
the rare dates and how to identify rare coins 
in your possession with our new 1971 catalogue. 
A fortune may be waiting for you. Millions of 
Dollars have been paid for rare coins. Send your 
order for this valuable coin catalogue now. Hold 
on to your coins until you obtain our catalogue. 
Send $1.00 for 1971 Coin Catalogue Book to 
Best Values Co., Dept. C-510, 160 Amherst St., 
E. Orange, N.J. 07019 


Palette ete tele allele lela alateletatatatal | 


1 Best Values Co., Dept. C-510 
160 Amherst St., E. Orange, N.J. 07019 

Rush your latest 1971 catalogue listing the 
actual price range you will pay for United 
States Coins listed in the catalogue. | en- 
close $1. Send Pstg. postpaid. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY ” STATE one 
Your Money Will Be Refunded in Full 1 


If You Are Not Satisfied With This Catalog 


HEEL SAV’R TAPS SAVE MONEY & 1 
HEELS LAST LONGER —No Noise! s 


QUIET! Give 
\b 


satisfactory a) 


wear for one year. 
Only you will know 
you are wearing them. 


eee eee, possesses 


Outwears metal or . 
plastic taps. No scuff, Typical Almost 
non-skid, will not slin worn heel like new 

ot scratch a pales after 13 after 12 

only $1.00 applied in 

seconds. Of tough weeks mee ie 
plastic resilient rub- ir Onl 
ber. Save up to $4 per . 3 i700 olay H 
year. For men, women ES 25c pstg. 


& children. Put an end 
to worn down shabby 


heels. 
SATSFY CO., Dept. H12, 

160 Amherst St., East Orange, N.J. 07019. 

Send $1.00 plus 25c postage and handling for 3 pair. 


1 Enclosed find $—______ send______ men’s pairs, 
1 women's pairs, children's pairs. 
1 Name. fe et 

© add ee ee: 
1 Address 

1 City 
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international pleasure. 

In the Texas portion alone, the 
Conquistadores Trail stretches 
2,000 miles from sandy seashores 
to deep canyons, from caverns to 
mile-high mountains, from deserts 
to fish-filled lakes and rivers, from 
ghost towns to bustling cities. It 
includes mines, pioneer sites, Span- 
ish missions, forts, Presidential 
locations, art centers, observato- 
ries, ranches, old adobe ruins, 
family amusement parks, zoos and 
a host of other attractions. 

The Texas section, starting in 
the far west, includes El] Paso and 
its sister city south of the Rio 
Grande, Juarez; Big Bend Na- 


| tional Park; Fort Davis National 


Historie Site; the new Roy Bean 
Visitor Center at Langtry; Del Rio 
and Ciudad Acuna, Mexico, and 
the newest major attraction in 
that area, Amistad Reservoir; the 
film capital of Texas, Alamo Vil- 
lage near Brackettville; the Hill 
Country; San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi and Padre Island National 
Seashore; the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge, where the whoop- 
ing cranes spend the winter; Aus- 
tin, the state capital; the new Lyn- 
don B. Johnson State Park and 
National Historic Site; the new 
Dinosaur Valley State Park; Fort 
Worth, “where the west begins” 
—‘cowtown turned nowtown;” 
Palo Duro Canyon and Amarillo. 
For additional information, 
write the Texas Tourist Develop- 
ment Agency, Box 12008, Capitol 
Station, Austin, Texas 78711. 
Plan today to attend the 71st 
annual V.F.W. Convention. Use 
the coupon on page 17 and register 
in advance. You will save $2 as 
registration fee at the Convention 
will be $6. Ls 


“at your fingertips’ with 
this amazing new 4-IN-1 eye 
glass case. Clips on easily 
to shirt, pants pocket or car 
visor. Holds eye glasses 
firmly. In black or brown 
$1.50 plus 25c pp & han- 
dling. 

Send check or M.O, 

10 Day Money-Back 

Guaranteed 


S0JO INDUSTRIES 


Box 248 0.V.S., Great Neck, N.Y. 11023 


New  gold-encrustea 
emblems, Choice of 
over 100 — military, 
fraternal, profession: 
al, Service CIUDS ng 


DIVISION NUMBER, 
INSIGNIA, 
CAMPAIGHS 


FROM 
$38 Easy-Pay Plan 
PRESTIGE RINGS you'll be proud to wear. Combine your 
present affiliation or profession with a lifetime armed 
service memento. Heavy, man-sized in 10-K gold. Amer- 
ica’s largest selection of military rings, over 1000 com- 
binations, all services, all wars, Prompt delivery. Charge 
on B of A, MC, Amex cards. Money-back guarantee! 

Send for FREE full color catalog today. 

ROYAL MILITARY JEWELRY 

Box Y-665, Apache Junction, Ariz. 85220 
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MONEY BACK 


Only $1895 Prepaid Complete Ready To Use 


Every home, shop, and hobbyist needs this quality metal 
working machine. Weld, Braze, Solder, cut almost anythin 
Metal. Follow simple instructions to'make or repair 100 
items’ including furniture, toys, auto bodies, fenders, trailers, 
boats, farm and garden tools and equipment. Operates on 110 
V. 30A. for pennies—j fjustable Twin Carbon Arc Torch easily 
REGULATES HEAT FOR EACH JOB. Eliminates changing cables— 
replaces gas torches—no tanks of refills to buy produces to 
11,000" heat. YOU CAN PAY MORE BUT YOU CAN'T GET ‘A 
BETTER LOW COST WELDER. Over 500,000 in use. Manufactur- 
ers of welders for over 30 years. LIFETIME GUARANTEE. Sim- 
ly return prepaid. We will repair and reship FREE of charge, 
YOU GET: heavy duty welder in rugged metal cabinet, ground 
clamp, cables, combination torch and rod holder, ‘welding 
manual, helmet, Free $2.00 pack “TOUCH WELD" rods for 
instant’ automatic arc, brazing rods. 4" carbons, solder, flux. 


EXCLUSIVE ON/OFF SAFETY FOOT SWITCH 

$3.95 VALUE INCLUDED AT NO EXTRA COST 
ORDER TODAY ON MONEY BACK TRIAL. If not completely satis- 
fied, return in 10 days and we will refund purchase price. 
SEND ONLY $2.00 and pay $16.95 plus C.0.D. and delivery 
charges or send only $18.95 for postpaid. shipment in Con- 
tinental U.S.A. FOUR-WAY WFIPT? ©" , 1810 S. FEDERAL ST... 
Dept. N81-E, Chicago, Illinois 60616. 
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CASH 
by Air Mail 


On Your Signature Only 

We lend money for any good reason. 

No interviews, co-signers or collateral. 
Just your signature. Up to 2% years to 
repay. 

The person who cashes your check 
won't know it’s a loan. 

Tell us exactly how much you need, 
up to $1,500. And get a full explanation 
of our attractive charges, monthly pay- 
ments, etc., before you say ‘‘yes’’. 

RUSH THIS COUPON TO US TODAY! 


[TRANS-CON FINANCE COMPANY VFs-71 | 


|. 0. Box 2393, Fort Worth, Texas 76101 
NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
OCCUPATION. 
CASH NEEDED. 


@ OFFICE & LOUNGE FURNITURE 
@ BANQUET & MEETING FURNITURE 
@ TENNIS TABLES 

@ COAT/HAT RACKS 


276-Q Park Ave. So.; N.Y.C. 10010 fianaal 


Shipping Points — PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO 
BOSTON * DALLAS * ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 


Bud Nicholson 
has been making 
Kabar Knives for 38 
years! 


He’s getting pretty good at it. 

Chances are Bud helped make your 
World War I! Marine Survival Knife. 
His kind of experience and craftsman- 
ship goes into every Kabar pocket and 
hunting knife. And has since 1898. 
Write for the address of your nearest 


dealer 


kabar’ 


“a fistful of quality” 
Cole National Corporation 
5777 Grant Ave..Cleveland, Ohio 44105 
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Dr. David Bean, staff psychiatrist (L) and Dr. George W. Bartholow, chief, psychiatric 


| service, Omaha VA Hospital, watch closed circuit television introduced there as a teach- 


ing, psychiatric and treatment aid. 


TV Aids VA Hospitals 


Closed Circuit Network Ties 
3 Facilities In Nebraska Together 
For Better Treatment Of Patients 


By B. John Raymond 


O HELP CARRY OUT its mis- 

sion of providing the best pos- 
sible care for veterans, their 
widows and their orphans, the VA 
has linked its three Nebraska Hos- 
pitals with closed circuit television 
(CCTV). 

Transmission linkage also ex- 
tends to the Nebraska Psychiatric 
Institute at the University of Ne- 
braska Medical Center. 

As an educational, diagnostic 
and therapeutic tool, the system 
makes available to all installations 
at any time medical specialties us- 
ually found only near the Medical 
Center. 

The Omaha VA Hospital which 
is affiliated with Creighton Uni- 
versity’s school of medicine and 
Medical Center is the communica- 
tions control center from which 
medical care programs are beamed. 
It also receives programs from any 
one or all three hospitals. 

The three VA _ Hospitals at 
Omaha, Lincoln and Grand Island 
exchange medical information over 


this closed circuit audio/visual 
communications network. 

A flexible combination of radio 
relay and cable facilities leased 
from the Lincoln and Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Cos. make this 
all possible. 

Use of CCTV to extend Omaha’s 
VA Hospital services originated 
with Dr. Kenneth W. Brown, the 
late director of the Omaha Hos- 
pital, and Dr. Cecil W. Wittson, 
president of the Medical Center. 

The proposal was submitted to 
VA authorities, who made funds 
available January, 1967, and the 
proposal was widened to include 
the Lincoln and Grand Island fa- 
cilities. 

Dr. George Bartholow, chief of 
psychiatric service at the Omaha 
VA facility for seven years, said 
the potential of CCTV is just being 
realized. 

“We find it useful as a teaching 
aid and for the treatment of pa- 
tients,” he said. “We can tape a 
student’s method of interviewing a 
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patient and later use the play-back 
capability to allow the student to 
see exactly what’s correct and in- 
correct with his method—speech 
(too fast, too slow), posture, eye 
contact or lack of it.” 

Dr. A. S. Lorenzo, neurologist at 
the Omaha VA _ Hospital, said 
CCTV is almost like being with a 
patient. ‘““We’ve had excellent re- 
sults from our long distance diag- 
noses of patients at the Grand 
Island and Lincoln VA hospitals. 

“Before TV we would have to 
make our decisions regarding 
treatment from written reports. 
Now, we make judgments on the 
things we see. If any doctor in the 
system wants a consultation in re- 
gard to a patient, we can see both 
the patient and the doctor. We can 
speak to the patient; we can ask 


sultation between his physician 
and a group of specialists is also 
possible.” 

Coordinator for the CCTV oper- 
ation, Wayne Maddocks, head- 
quartered at the Omaha VA Hos- 
pital, said the system, designed by 
the VA’s communications staff in 
Washington, can be modified to 
transmit and receive in color. 

During the first month of the 
system’s operation, broadcast time 
totaled 52 hours. During the sixth 
month it totaled 118. 


Maddocks called the CCTV net- | 


work in Nebraska a “resounding 
success.” 

“Of course, we’re only at the be- 
ginning of CCTV,” he said. “In the 
future, we may see every VA hos- 
pital tied in to each other over a 
national closed circuit TV network. 


him to walk, move his limbs. Con- 


This is only the beginning. 


Obituary—U.S. Army 


By Nat Henderson 


(Reprinted from the American Statesman, Austin, Texas, and Vidor Publications, Inc.) 


The U.S. Army, mortally wounded at My Lai on March 16, 
1968, died Monday (April 5, 1971) at the age of more than 
194 years at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Survivors include three brothers, the U.S. Air Force, the U.S. 
Navy and the U.S. Marine Corps. However, all may be suffering 
from the same affliction to which the Army succumbed. 

The mother also survives, but she is left without visible means 
of support. 

The Army was preceded in death by Discipline, Obedience, 
Pride, Honor, Sacrifice and Patriotism. 

They have been succeeded by Anarchy, Civil Disobedience, 
Shame, Defeat, Selfishness and Apathy. 

The death was announced by a general court martial of six 
men. Funeral rites apparently will be pending for a number of 
months while relatives are being returned from Vietnam for 
the final interment. 

Pallbearers will include Senators Fulbright, Kennedy and Mc- 
Govern. 

Officiating at the funeral rites will be recent justices of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and the heads of state of the Soviet Union, 
North Vietnam and Red China. 

All members of the funeral procession have not been de- 
termined, but honorary pallbearers will include moratorium 
marchers. 

In lieu of flowers, mourners may send old campaign ribbons 
and victory medals from the Korean Conflict, the Berlin Airlift, 
World Wars I and II, the Spanish-American War and other skirm- 
ishes which the nation attempted to win. 

Burial will be in the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. a 
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Kit" No salesman will call. 
[RORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MOTEL OTEL MANAGEMENT 


Yo 
4500 Campus Dr., Dept. 14215, |, 
Newport, California 92660 


Ta OUTFIT STARTS YOU IN 
FREE sicuonersioe Business! 


Run your own profitable ‘shoe store’ 


business from home in spare or full 

time. We give you—FREE—com- 

plete Starting Outfit that makes 

you $217.00 EXTRA each month 

for just 2 easy orders a day. You 

feature 275 fast-selling dress, 

"® sport, work shoe styles for men 

and women. Air-cushion shoes, many other special features! 
Sizes 4 to 1 widths AAAA to EEEE. Draw on 300,000 
pair stock. Your own shoes FREE. Discounts to your fam- 
ily. Prizes, bonuses—even a new car—at no cost to you. 
Rush postcard for your FREE Starting Outfit today... Now! 

MASON SHOE, Dept. F-214, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS, 


HE 

X o 4 

TRAPS Write for Low as $4.95 
FREE CATALOG 

Traps without injury squirrels, chipmunks, rabbits, mink, 

fox, raccoons, stray animals, pets, etc. Sizes for every need. 

Also traps for fish, sparrows, pigeons, turtles, quail, etc. 

our low factory Deleen. Send ho mont ne te ier 


; at 


1000.2. LABELS 45: 


FREE LOVELY GIFT BOX! 
1000 Deluxe, Gold Stripe, 2-color, 
gummed, padded Labels printed with 

&2 


SERVICE! Money-back guarantee. ORDER NOW! " 
TWO BROS. INC., Dept. N-28, Box 662, St. Louis, Mo. 63101 


Huge savings on tiny, all-in- 
the-ear, behind the ear, eye- 
glass and body models. New 
space age models are so tiny 
and well concealed your clos- 
est friends may never even 
notice. FREE HOME TRIAL. 
No down payment. Low as $10 
monthly. Money back guaran- 
tee. Order direct and save. 
Write today for free catalog and confidential booklet. 
PRESTIGE, Dept. D-90, Box 10947, Houston, Tex. 77018. 


I-N-V-E-N-T-O-R-S 
WE NEED INVENTIONS 
Sell your invention for cash—need money for Patent? 


—Are technical problems holding you back? Universal 
Inventions has helped Inventors all over the world— 


just like yourself—why not you? Inventions provide 
the magic spring-board to sudden riches. REMEMBER, 
we either sell your invention or pay you a cash bonus. 
Write for details 

UNIVERSAL INVENTIONS, Dept. 30, Marion, Ohio 43303 


Dept. V-5 
511 EAST 12 STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y. 10009 


Lapidary Company 
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EFor ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. hier chicey 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES - 
Home Import Mail Order Business. Free Book. Mellinger, 
Dept. E1785, Los Angeles, California 90025. 
PLATING FORMULAS for Copper, Nickel, Chrome, Other 


$1,00 (Refundable). Platers Supply, Box 90565-D, 

California 90023. : 
EARN BIG MONEY. Own money-making mailorder business, 
Work home. Be the boss. Get rich, Act now. Write Andrew 
Sales, Blue Island, Illinois 60406. 

MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS Needed. Send Stamp for 
informatie Linbdloom Marketing, 3636 Peterson, Chicago, 

inois 60645. 


$150.00 Weekly! Home Addi 
2469-OR2, Newark, New 
SALESMEN WANTED __ z 
EARN BIG COMMISSIONS Soliciting delinquent accounts. 
No collecting or investment. Metropolitan Finance, 1129 West 
41st, Kansas City, Missouri, 3 cA 
FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLE: irect Factory Prices. 
falogue. Redington Company, anton, Penna. 18502. 
FISHING—HUNTING—SPORTS 
ALOG Low direct factory prices on fishing, hunt- 
loading and camping equipment. Send today. 
Dept. 39, Rt. 1, Waseca, Minnesota 56093. 
BOWLING 
SECRETS OF BOWLING STRIKES will increase your aver- 
age by 35 pins minimum or no cost. 101 actual photos show 
exactly how, plus Spot Bow! Secrets. Only $2.00. Refundable. 
Felton, Dept. B-05, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago, IHlinois 60611 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
'S! $100.00 weekly addressing for firms, 
'y. Details—send stamped, addressed en- 
272-TR3, Brooklyn, New York 11235. 
SLASH FOOD BILLS! Grow your groceries in back yard. 
New book tells how grandpa did it. Send $2.00 today. (Re- 
fundable). Six-Mile, Dept. 901E, Box 45, Commerce, Okla- 
homa 74339. 
$500.00 MONTHLY possible—Clipping news at home. No 
experien ind stamped, addressed envelope. American, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 64024. 
REAL ESTATE 
ARIZONA. Walden Village. 2-acre parcels near Prescott 
National Forest. Ideal climate, Homesite or retirement. $1,995 
with low terms, Mrs. Young, Glenarm Co., 2233 No. 7th St., 
Phoenix, Arizona 85006. 
COINS 
PAYING HIGHEST PRICES for Barr Bills. Complete list £08 
and stamp. Melton, Box 4178-HK, Miami Beach, Fla. 3314 
PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 
$3,000 POETRY CONTEST. Details for stamp. Petry, 210 


ing! Details 25¢. Smith, Box 


Fifth, New York, New York. 
ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 

iSEGRETS OF SUCCESSFUL CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS- 
ING short-cuts to bigger mail response and profits. In- 
dudes copy-hints plus where to place your, ads and why—and 
much more. $1.00 Postpaid. Refundable. Free Details about 
millions-of-prospects for your “offer.” Write S. Omessi, Dept. 
$0-08, Classified, Inc., 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago ‘60611: 


FLUSH-UP 


BASEMENT TOILET 
Flushes up to existing sewer or septic 
tenk by powerful self-contained pump, 
No digging up floors, etc. Clog resistant, 
‘Make basement into game room, bar, 
guest room, etc. with private bath. 


$ pee 
OnLy & ~~ 
LOSE UPTO 5 POUNDS OVERNIGHT! 


Learn the Secret of T.V.'s fantastic No-Pill, No-Exer- 
cise, 1 day interim reducing formula! Eat Plenty! Go 
to Sleep! Wake Up! and you have lost Pounds and 
Pounds. Amazing? Sure! But guaranteed to work or 
YOUR MONEY BACK! Send only $1.00 today and also 
get Free Maintenance Diet. (Sorry, No. C.0.D's). 

MR. & MRS. ASSOCIATES, Dept. A-632-L 

276 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10010 


SELL new lifetime, Golden Metal 
Social Security Plates in spare time for 
BIG PROFITS. Millions waiting to buy. 
No investment or obligation whatsoever. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE AND 
COMPLETE SALES KIT NOW! 
RUSSELL PRODUCTS CO. 
P.O. Box 286 VF PULASKI, TENN. 38478 


= 
a ING CAREER Kit” No salesma a 
ee NAME Ace 
! oe ADDRESS 
‘ep. an aan =e 
1 NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF DRAFTING, Dept. 14215] 
Nit. 92660 J 


study Cause 4500 Campus Dr., 


BURGLARY 
BUFFOONERY 


by Bill Rolando 


LEPTOMANIA is the medical 
term for an overpowering urge 
to steal, an urge so compelling that 
even the well-heeled person so af- 
flicted must yield to some of the 
oddball thievery that takes place. 
Ellery Queen himself would be 
hard pressed to dope out much of 
the burglary buffoonery. 

A real puzzler occurred in East 
St. Louis, Ill., where burglars vir- 
tually stripped a house. They 
carted off the hot water heater, gas 
furnace, medicine cabinet, wash 
basin, a couple of radios and a 
record player, plus tools and 
plumbing equipment. The crowning 
blow—they also made off with the 
front door. 

The thieves were not completely 
heartless, though. They left the 
kitchen sink intact. Headline-writ- 
ers no doubt begrudged the knaves 
this oversight, since it killed a neat 
caption about the taking of even 
the kitchen sink. 

One can’t help but wonder how 
the victims of this theft felt on 
strolling into their home to dis- 
cover it bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
fabled cupboard. Particularly if 
they had let their insurance lapse. 

Perhaps the thieves were not 
professionals, but rather other- 
wise-ordinary folks who yielded to 
temptation on discovering the easy 
money of the easy loan companies 
is not so easy to obtain. 

Charlie Chan, assisted by his No. 
1 son, might be able to solve the 
enigma, but as late-late-show fans 
know, they just don’t write scripts 


like that anymore. One thing’s for 
certain, it’s one way not to leave 
any fingerprints, provided you 
don’t get thirsty during your thiev- 
ing. 

One thoughtful thief managed, 
until the long arm of the law 
nabbed him, to combine his dark 
dealings with his family obliga- 
tions. He didn’t leave the little lady 
and three children stewing at home 
while he methodically held up beer 
depots in Milwaukee. A real family 
man, obviously all out for together- 
ness, he took the clan along on his 
“business” trips. Fair warning to 
all wives—check papa’s pockets 
when he comes back from the re- 
freshment stand at the drive-in 
show, he may have more money 
than he left with. 

These are busy, busy days when 
there just isn’t enough time to do 
all the things that need to be done. 
Evidently this is as true for those 
outside the law as well as within it. 

Police of Navato, Calif., trailed 
the clue-strewn wake of a 14-ton 
safe for a fortnight, and when they 
finally caught up with it, found it 
unopened. Seemed the boys who 
had made the heist hadn’t had the 
time to make sesame open. This 
illustrates what can happen when 
you don’t have a strong union to 
demand a shorter workweek and 
more leisure time. 

As mentioned before, the im- 
pulse to steal can be an all-compel- 
ling force. So much so, in fact, that 
it evidently can override basic hu- 
manitarian drives. In Santa Mon- 
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ica, Calif., some “rescuers”’ went to 
the aid of a man struck by an auto- 
mobile. They rescued the gentle- 
man’s wallet and $50, not him. 
Without any doubt there are places 
reserved nearest the inferno for 
such characters. 

Some people don’t seem able to 
unclinch their hands once their 
fingers are around some object, as 
attested to by the unlikely items 
thieves make off with or try to 
make off with. 

One burglar was caught with 11 
cigars and four toothbrushes. Evi- 
dently he intended to brush after 
every meal, responding perhaps to 
television’s bouncy jingles. A hi- 
jacked trailer was found to contain 
13,000 pounds of beef bones which 
were ear-marked for soap manu- 
facture. 

A lady in New York reported 
that her clothes had been stolen 
from a dryer in a laundromat, 
which leads to the idea that per- 
haps the detergent package pre- 
mium should be a burglar alarm 
rather than a dish towel. 

Persons who take to a life of 
crime aren’t always in the higher 
mental category, as their acts bear 
out. In London a burgled bag 
turned out to contain tea-break 
currant buns rather than the hoped 
for payroll. 

The duncecap award of the year 
for sheer idiocy, however, surely 
goes to the would-be culprit who 
tried to rob a photographer. While 
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he didn’t leave any fingerprints, he 
failed to destroy the negatives 
after having the photographer 
snap a few shots of himself. Such 
an experience would be enough to 
make anyone camera shy there- 
after. 

It would seem there are people 
who would rather steal something 
than receive it gratis. In Tucson, 
Ariz., someone purloined a puppy 
from the Humane Society refuge, 
even though the animals were any- 
one’s for the mere asking. Seems 
about as logical as cheating your- 
self at solitaire. 

Tax returns in Brazil must be 
more complex and mystifying than 


their American counterparts. Some | 


perhaps over-coffeed soul made off 
with 200-plus calculating machines. 


In St. Louis two tons of alumi- 


num, in 250-pound rolls were 
stolen. Probably enough raw ma- 
terials there to wrap the planet in 
foil. 

A shoplifter in Florida may not 
have been dressed to the nines, but 
she did make the eights. When ap- 
prehended, she was wearing eight 
dresses—hangers and all. Depart- 
ment store managers are well ad- 
vised to view buxom beauties with 
suspicion. 

Movies and television sometimes 
are inclined to portray crooks as 
misunderstood and misplaced 
poets. Thus, it isn’t surprising to 
learn of the stickup artist who 
made his departure from a heist 
reciting beatnik poetry. If you’ve 
ever been subjected to any beatnik 
poetry, you know that this would 
compound the crime. 

Thievery is a round-the-clock 
affair as nefarious acts pretty well 
keep pace with the second hand on 
your watch. Nineteen holdups in 36 


hours have been recorded in Mon- | 


treal. For the past two years, burg- 
laries in Minneapolis have trans- 
pired at a once-every-two-hours 
frequency. St. Louis was con- 
fronted with over 3,000 auto thefts 
in a nine-month period. 

The moral is obvious. Keep your 
locks locked, your insurance up and 
your weather eye peeled. Take no 
chances, for you can never tell 
what some burglarizing buffoon 
will make off with. 

By the way, if you happen to run 
across a hot typewriter, please let 
me know. : 


FUND RAISING 4 


Easy way to raise money for your Organization 
because everyone has fun playing BINGO! 
Thousands of Organizations are making up to 
$500.00 per week using "BINGO KING” supplies 
ond FREE Idea Bulletins. Write for FREE sample 
card and details on raising money for your Or- 
ganization. 
PLEASE GIVE NAME OF ORGANIZATION. 


LE 'erIvGo KxiwG’ 
DEPT. 688, BOX 1178, ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 80110 


MAMMMAeZ 


Don’t get stuck! 


6,000 Ib. Test 


Nylon Tow Cable. 
ONLY $198 2FOR 


$11.00 


This rugged lifetime Nylon Tow Cable can 
pull your car out of the toughest situations. 
When you're stuck in mud, snow, a ditch. 
Very handy, too, when your motor won't start 
and you need a tow. One end has heavy steel 
snap hook; the other end is stitch looped. 
It's 15 ft. of good strong 6,000 Ib. Test Nylon 
Webbing. Fits compactly in glove compart- 
ment. Practically a necessity in car, home, 
industry. Only 5.98, 2 for $11.00. 

Please add 75¢ ea. to cover pstg. & handling. 
N.Y. residents add sales tax. Send check or 
money order. Buy with confidence. 30-day 
money-back guarantee. 
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31 Hanse Ave., Dept. DH-72, Freeport, N.Y. 11520 


Fly It Proudly! © 


Your American Auto-Fiag speaks softly but car- 
ries a "BIG" message. It lets everyone know you 
are proud to be an American. Your colorful nylon 
Auto-Flag clips instantly to your car antenna 
without harming it. No radio interference. A 
beautiful 6” x 4”. Guaranteed to please you and 


your friends. Send in_now 
for one or more Auto-Flags. 


Quantity Discounts Available 


PATRIOT HOUSE, Dept. V-5 
Box 584, Mahwah, N.J. 07430 


Only $100 
2 for $1.75 M each 
5 for $3.50 ppd. 


SELF-HELP BOOK CLUB SELF-HELP BOOK CLUB, SELF-HELP BOOK CLUB 
Ney nembonhip. rales. Nov minimum purse: Nov contest to sign 


College: By- Mail] 
directory 


rollege ecuection by |"..-.you quickly moster]"...be 0 Disc Jockey. 
rails Save time, tulions| rig, he key to,tehnical | Succes secrets a ips. 
Riighschool too. Send8s | advancoment,* Send $2] FCC rules, facts." SendS2 


you will pass the FCC | " : 
*Bise Jockey" exam on! in” Ham Nov 
Send $5. The #1 Hobby 


LF-HELP BOOK 


}, Dept 49, 


My name, address, ZIP are attac 
Please send me (list titles wanted): 


Learn how to become a 


EN 
* GOV'THUNTER, FORESTRY AID, WILDLIFE MANAGER 


Exciting job openings now for qualified men who 
love outdoor work. Protect forests and wildlife— 
arrest violators! Good pay, security, prestige and 
authority for respected career Conservation 
Officers. Easy home- study plan! Send for FREE 
“CONSERVATION CAREER KIT." State your age, 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION 
am 4500 Campus Dr., Dept. 14215, Newport Beach, Calif, 92663 


Tell them you saw it in V.F.W. Magazine 


BLOW YOURSELF 


TO 
POSTER SIZE 


Send any b&w or color photo, 
polaroid or magazine photo, 
A great gift idea... a splen- 
did gag. Ideal room decora- 
tion...Perfect for parties. 
Better originals produce bet- 
ter posters. Giant b&w post- 
er mailed in tube. 


2FT.x 3 FT. $3* 


Frame for 2x3 ft. Poster only $3.95 
1% FT.x2 FT. $2.50 + 3 FT.x4 FT. $7.50 


Your original returned undamaged. Add 50¢ for 
postage and handling for EAI item ordered, 
Send check, cash or M,O. (No C.0,D.) to: 


PHOTO POSTER, p. vr-571, 210 E. 23 St., N.Y. 10010 


My 


See advertisement on second cover & 


FOSTER-TRENT INC. 
| 349 POST RD., DEPT. 567-E, 
| LARCHMONT, N. Y. 10538 


| Send me 1971 PANORAMIC Binoculars with genuine 
| optical Crystal lenses for night and day viewing. 

Include the 6 piece Kit at no extra cost to me. 

| enclose low price plus postage charge with this 
| condition: | may try these binoculars for seven 

full days without obligation. If | am not 100% 

satisfied | may return them and get my money 
| back at once—no questions asked. Check quantity 

wanted below. 

CiSend ONE only—7.98 plus 62c¢ mailing cost. 
| ~ Total 8.50 
| CiSend TWO at special discount price: 14.95 for 

both. Postpaid. 


(We pay postage on orders for two) 


Address. Apt.. 

City. .-State. Zip Code 
eee es al 
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A MOUNTAIN CARVES THIS MAN! 


(Continued from page 19) 


quote from Goethe which read as 
follows: 

“Lose this day loitering, ’twill 
be the same story tomorrow and 
the next... Indecision brings its 
own delays and days are lost la- 
menting over days. ACTION — 
there is courage and magic in it. 
Anything you can do—or think 
you can do—begin it. Once started, 
the mind grows heated. Begin the 
job and the work will be com- 
pleted.” 

To the younger ones it had to 
be explained, “The point is, if you 


have a dream, pursue it while time 
is yet here.” 

(The lifespan of a man is short 
—for carving a mountain!) 

Ziolkowski, the mountain man, 
teaches his children pioneer virtues 
in “the wilderness of South Da- 
kota.” Ziolkowski, the connoisseur 
of classical literature and music, 
took his older children, two at a 
time, to the urban East for expo- 
sure to another culture. They at- 
tended symphony concerts and 
musicals, saw Old Ironsides and 
other shrines, appeared on TY. 


Fireman Honored For Heroic Deed 


A HEROIC Fort Worth, 
Texas, fire fighter, Lt. David 
M. Carr, has become one of 
the first recipients of the 
V.F.W.’s newly authorized 
Certificate of Appreciation 
for Fire Fighters. 

Carr scaled a brick wall 
during a Fort Worth apart- 
ment fire and carried 17- 
month old James L. Morse to 
safety. 

Carr made his way through 
heavy smoke and flames up 
the stairs to the bedroom 
where the boy was sleeping. 

After taking the child from 
the smoking room, Carr 
leaped with him into a net 
held by fellow firemen below. 

The Certificate of Appreci- 
ation reads: 

“In special recognition and 
highest praise for alertness, 
personal courage and ever ef- 
ficient guardianship of life 
and property.” 

Certificates of Apprecia- 
tion for Fire Fighters are 
available to Posts at no charge 
from the Safety Director, 
V.F.W. National Headquar- 
ters, 34th & Broadway, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 64111, to be 
awarded valorous firemen. 


Earlier, Fort Worth Fire 
Chief L. R. Himes became the 
first to be awarded the Certif- 
icate of Appreciation on be- 
half of the entire department 
for its assistance to V.F.W. 
District 21’s Lite-A-Bike cam- 
paign. 

For this effort, the V.F.W. 
in Fort Worth aided the fire 
department in its program of 
home fire prevention. LJ 


Fort Worth, Texas, Fire Lt. David M. 
Carr meets 17-month old James L. 


Morse, the small boy he saved, 
once again. The occasion was the 
presentation of the V.F.W.’s Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation to fire fighters. 


V.F.W. MAGAZINE 


Dawn asked me later, “Where 
was everybody going in such a 
hurry?” 

Federal and state agencies have 
cooperated in important ways with 
the Crazy Horse Memorial Foun- 
dation. However, Ziolkowski stub- 
bornly refuses any suggestion of 
government grants, insisting they 
might interfere with plans he has 
for an Indian university, museum 
and medical center at the foot of 
the mountain. 

So gate receipts, audited by the 
Foundation, keep the mountain 
sculpting going. Through snowy 
winters Ziolkowski does other 
sculpturing on commission to meet 
family expenses. 

How long before the unveiling 
of Crazy Horse Memorial—taller 
than the Washington Monument 
and longer than a couple of football 
fields? The question is asked a 
hundred times a day. Recently 
someone answered, “nine years 
more.” But little Monique (next to 
the baby) corrected quickly, “Ten. 
Ten years!” Thus, giving her 
father the advantage of another 


year. 
What of the old man of the 
mountain — as Ziolkowski is in- 


creasingly called? 

Time changes him surprisingly 
little. Except to frost the beard a 
bit; and to give him the far-seeing 
eyes of, perhaps, a bearded prophet. 
Moses? 

We visited in his studio. An 
anatomy book lay open, and shelves 
of thick books flanked one side. In 
the barrel stove a fire crackled, 
as in two fireplaces we passed, be- 
ing ushered into the holy-of-holies. 
Silent, sculpted figures glared at 
us in passing. 

Ziolkowski, at 60-plus, is an im- 
patient, strong-faced man, pushing 
himself to the limit. Like a hermit 
saint chained to his rock, away 
from the world. His eyes, brooding 
and emotional, rarely look at you 
—but through you. As he talks 
he gazes off into some private 
abyss—swivels, gets up and down 
— rumples his untrimmed beard 
with artistic, calloused fingers — | 
measures off the points he wants 
to make with quick, blunt hands. 

No one has ever suggested that | 
Korezak Ziolkowski be canonized. | 
But, if he finishes Crazy Horse, it 
may be a hard move to block. @ | 


MAY, 1971 


| arrived from Switzerland! 


| Famous 


U.S. Hearing Aids * 
* SAVE up to 67% 


BUY NEW AMERICAN-MADE AIDS 
direct from factory. Behind-the-Ear, All-in-the- 
Ear, Eye Glass Aids. One of America’s largest 
selections of top quality aids. 20 days FREE 
HOME TRIAL. No deposit—No money down. 
Easy payments. No interest. FREE Ear Molds. 
New fitting plan. POWERFUL BODY AIDS $29 3. 
No salesman will call. Write: LLOYD corp. 
Dept. VE, 905 9th St., Rockford, Ill. 61108 


RATED X 


The Study of Law (For Adults Only) 
The Blackstone School of Law offers a 
program of reading assignments for men 
and women who have completed formal 
schooling. 

NOT A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
You can schedule your program to your 
time and interests and cover any or all law 
subjects. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “The People 
vs. You" for full information on program 
and costs. No salesman will call. 


BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW best. 272 


307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


| Tell them you saw it in V.F.W. Magazine 


) 


SAUNA SUIT 
MELTS AWAY 
POUNDS & INCHES 


Watch yourself shrink when you wear the 
marvelous new SAUNA SUIT. SLIMS with- 
out appetite-appeasing pills, fad diets 
or strenuous exercise. Lightweight, made 
of durable vinyl; covers body, causing it 
to perspire with the slightest exertion. 
Wear it while you relax . . . or when 
doing chores around the house. Effort- 
less way for you to look younger and 
feel better. One size fits all. Send only 
$4.95 today! Sorry No C.0.D.’s. 


AMERICAN IMAGE CORP., Dept. H-632-L of 
276 Park Avenue South, N. .Y. 10010 


Know 
your 

>. blood 
pressure 


If your doctor recommends you 

keep close tob on your blood 
pressure, here’s the perfect instrument. 
High-quality Aneroid-type with touch and hold Velcro 
sleeve. No slipping. Accurate, easy-to-read gauge. 
Compact zippered case. Unconditional one-year wor- 
ranty against defects in workmanship or materials. 
$19.95. Bowles Stethoscope, $2.98 with Aneroid 
unit. Money back guarantee if returned ppd. within 
30 days. Add 75c postage. 
Piper Brace Co. . 
811 Wyandotte . 


Dept. FO-51BU 
Kansas City, Mo. 64105 


THE ALL NEW1971 MODEL 


TRIPHIBIAN 


WORLD TIMER 


JUST ARRIVED FROM SWITZERLAND! 


Armor-Clad Swiss Jewelled Move- 
ment is at home in desert heat, 
arctic cold, far under the sea, 

or deep in outer space! 


Only $14.95 


The sensational new 1971 TRIPHIBIAN WORLD TIMER, 
a watch with over 35 rugged, quality features has just 
Fine quality components — 
case, jewelled movement and all parts are manufac- 
tured and assembled 100% in Switzerland by re- 
knowned Swiss Watch Craftsmen to exacting standards! 
This watch is truly different from all previous Amphibi- 
an models! A watch so rugged it can be worn while 
performing heavy work under extreme conditions of 
heat, cold, moisture, rough handling . . . yet a watch 
that’s smartly styled for wear on even the most formal 
occasions. The striking new 1971 design with easy- 
to-read Gun-Metal face, rotating World Time/Compu- 
ter Bezel and Calendar Window make it the ideal 
timekeeper for Mariners, Navigators, Pilots, Sports- 
men, Professional Men .. . in fact for everyone who 
demands a rugged, accurate timepiece that’s de- 
pendable as well as handsome! 


ONE OF THE MOST RUGGED 
WATCHES EVER DEVELOPED! 
Swiss Watchmakers have engineered this 


amazing timekeeper so that it can withstand astound- 
ing pressures without damage! They built in tremend- 


ous resistance to shocks, jolts and vibration. They de- 


signed a tough, armor-clad ‘case with a domed, 
shatterproof crystal, hermetic sealing, solid stainless 
steel bolt-on back, and cushiony rubber gaskets and 
shock resistors. As a result, they have created one of 
the most durable watches in over 4 centuries! A watch 
so strong it takes months, even years of rough treat- 
ment that could crumple an ordinary watch in seconds! 


NOW . . . TRY THE TRIPHIBIAN AT NO RISK! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK! 
Every man of action will want the new 1971 TRI- 
PHIBIAN. Send your order today with remittance — 
we pay all postage, handling and insurance. Then you 
may try this great new watch an entire week without 
risk or obligation! If you aren't completely satisfied, 

return within 7 days for immediate refund! 


Order by #5034 = --Triphibian World 
Timer .. $14.95 Postpaid. 


Foster-Erexrt 
369 POST ROAD, DEPT. 567-BA, LARCHMONT, N. Y. 10538 
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iBe aSURVEYOR 
& MAP MAKER 


Join a Surveying Team— 

get in on planning of Ame 

ica’s highways, bridges, dams, 
subdivisions, etc. Wonderful outdoor work. 
Ideal for those who like to work with their 
hands. 1000s exciting big pay jobs open now 
to qualified men. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics predicts shortage of 50,000 civil engi- 
neering technicians (Surveyors, etc.) by 19/5 
as construction of highways, airfields, water- 


ways skyrockets upward. Our easy step-by-step 
home-study plans have helped 1000s beginners 


toward prestige salary, security, Big 68-piece 
surveying Kit (training transit, drawing, instru 
ments, etc.) given to you when you’ enroll. 


REUNIONS 


Submissions to this column 
must be typed or printed. 
Include zip code. Allow at least two 
months for publication. 

(No fee is charged for publishing them) 


AIR FORCE 

Sq.—June 18-19, Louisville, 
Whitmire, S.C. 29178. 
x 


29-Aug. 1, 


75th Trp. Car. 
Ky.—James Nelson, Jr, 
ARM 


2nd Armd. Div.—Ju M'ami— 


Col. Francis 8710 SW 4ist St., 
Miami, Fla. 3 
3rd & 6th (Ft. Sam Houston, 


1940-43) & 6th Army Has. & Has. Co. (WWII) 


FLUSHES UP 


to sewer or septic tank 
no digging up floors. 

WRITE , . . McPHERSON, INC, 

BOX 15133 TAMPA, FLA. 33614 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


REPAIR HYDRAULIC JACKS 
Earn while you learn at home. Millions of 
jacks in gas stations, trucking firms, etc. 
need servicing. We show you HOW. Start 
spare time in’ your basement or garage. 
Big opportunity for mechanics. 

Write (or foider No. V-5 and free bonus offer 


HYDRAULIC JACK REPAIR MANUAL CO., INC. 


G.P.0, BOX 3 « STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 10314 


~—)_HEAVY DUTY WELDER 
| i Does work of $85.00 welder 
weet 1895 


Fits ordinary 110V outlet 
= 3 welding heats 


Weld, braze, solder or cut most anything made of metal. No experi. 
ence needed. Follow simple instructions. Uses standard ‘e" rods 
to weld iron, steel, brass, bronze, aluminum, other metals. 3 welding 
heats not just one as with other low priced models. New HEAVY 
DUTY circuit gives higher heat 4 times the heat needed to 
melt toughest iron. More welding power than ever before. Comes 
complete with welder's mask, $2.00 pack of rods, flux, carbons, 
automatic arc striker, etc. NOTHING ELSE TO BUY. Approved for 
homes, garages, shops, factories. 10 day MONEY BACK trial. Guaran. 
teed against burnouts. Send $2.00 and pay $16.95 plus small C.0.0. 
when deliveres, or send $18.95 cash, ck., M.0. for postpaid shipment. 
WEL-DEXMFG. CO. , Dept. W-35, Box 10776, Houston, Tex. 77018 


See advertisement on third cover 


NIPESK DISCOUNT SALES, Inc. 
Dept. FI-88 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 


ORDER TODAY! If you're not 100% pleased we'll 
refund your full purchase price promptly, 


YOU KEEP 2 FREE TACKLE BOXES REGARDLESS! 


Please rush 411 pcs. 3 Complete Fishing Sets 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE. 
C1! enclose $12.95 plus $1.00 for post. & handl. 
| O Ship C.0.D. | will pay C.0.0. charges & postage. 


I Ill. Residents please add 5% sales tax 


| To Canada: $14.95 including Postage & Duty 


ZIP. 


—--—--—------------5 


aS ee ee ee | 
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June 11-13, San Antonio. eorge Mullens, 
518 Park, Baytown, Texas 77520. 


Sth Inf. Div. (WWI & WWII)—S-pt. 3-6, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Herbert Ginsburgh, 231 
Ewings Mill Rd., Coraopolis, Pa. 15108. 

Sth Med. Bn. (WWII)—Sept. 4-6, Collins- 
ville. Ill—Raymond FE. Carlson, 1137 Kay 
Pkwy., Ann Arbor, Mich. 4810: 


ith Armd. Div.—Aug. 16-21, Ch‘cago.—Harry 
Edelmann, 102 Fernwood Rd., Chagrin Fal's, 
Ohio 44022. 
llth Abn. Di 


v.—Reunion?—Richard L. Hoyt, 
Ark. 72741. 


ukee, Wis 
1; Box 176A, Maple 


2 July 1-3, Milw 
arold J. Hendricks, Rt. 
. 60151 
(WWI)—May 21-22, St. 
S. Angentte 


Louis.— 


, 607 Ave., Kirk- 


5 Olive Dr., 
Slidell, La. 70458. 
24th Armd. Eng.—Reunion?—Harold A. Si- 
card, 315 W. Hill Rd., Newington, Conn. 061 
24th Ba. Post Office (1946-49 


27, Hendersonville, B. Venci'l 
Jr., Star Rt., Richland . 24641 

30th Inf. Div.—July 6-8, Columbia, S.c— 
Saul Solow, 42 Parkway ‘Dr., Syosset, N.Y. 
11791 

34th Eng. (WWI)—Labor Day weekend, 
Bucyrus, Ohio.—George Reniple, 209 Lewis- 
ton’ Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45429 

34th Inf. Div.—Sept. 10-12, Cedar Rapids.— 


Nw, Cedar 
(WWI1)—Aug 


C. F. Sweeney, 109 Janice’ Dr 
Rapids, Iowa 52405. 


38th Inf., Co. 2nd Div. 


14-15, Canton, Oh Charles R. Reber, 236 
N. Franklin, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 
56th Inf. (WWI)—Aug. 6-8, Lancaster.— 


Frank Murr, 623 Shiphen, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 
59th AIB, Co. A, 13th Armd. Div. (WWI) 
Nov. 11.—Mearl Boatner, Box 122, Ackerman, 


735. 
nf. Div.—Aug. 19-22, Harrisburg, Pa. 
par Quickle, 512 S. Main, Pennington, N.J. 


(WWD—June 28.— 
Pasquosett, 13 Elm, Warren, Pa. 16: 
8ist Inf. Div.—Aug. Des Moines.— 
Robert J. Zagnoli, Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa 50316. 

83rd Inf. D ug. 19-21, Cleveland. —Law- 
rence Redmond, Rockwood Dr., Haverton, 


v.—Sept. 23-26, Cincinnati. Glad- 
cuzzo, 12840 Wilfred Ave., Detroit, 


(Calif.)—June 12-13, San 
Francisco.—Peter J. Montagnoli, 5246 Bix.er 
Ave., Lakewood, Calif. 90712. 

93rd AFA—June 26, Warren.—Hubert D. 
Polley, 3342 Lodwick Dr. NW. Apt. 5, War- 
ren, Ohio. 44485. 

101st Abn. Div. (SE Pa.)—Aug. 12-14, Phila- 
delphia.—Wilbur Shanklin, 806 M.ddlesex 
St., Gloucester City, N. J. 08030. 

104th Inf. Div.—Sept. 3-6, Green Mountain 
Falls, Colo.—Leo A. Hoegh, Timpa Rd., Chi- 
pita Park, Colo. 80811 


106th Inf. Div.—July 22-24, Valley Forge, 
Pa.—Clayton F.| Rarick, Box 25, B.andou, 
Pa. 19510. 


110th Inf., 28th Div. (WWII)—Aug. 6-7, Con- 
nellsville—Frank W. Nicholson, 906 Spring- 
field Pike, Connellsville, Pa. 15425. 

120th Station Hosp.—July 16-18, Kansas City. 
—W. D. Schaffer, 7602 E. 49th Terr., Kansas 
City, Mo. 64129. 

125th FA. Btry A (Camp Rucker, Ala., 1951- 
52)—July 31.—Eugene Dougherty, 624-6th Ave. 
S., St. James, Minn. 56081. 


128th Maint. Bn. Co. C, 6th Armd. Div.— 
July 18-19, Detroit—N-ck Roschinsky, 5342 
Lumley, Detroit, Mich. 48210. 

138th FA Reg., 198th FA Bn., 38th Div. 
(WWII)—Aug. 14-15, Hghland AL Post.— 
Andy Cowherd, 119 N. Arbor Pk., Louisville, 


Ky. 40214. 
9th Inf. 38th (WWI1l)—June 


Reg. Div. 


25-26, Louisville—Marion F. Wilams, 2005 
Redleaf Dr., Louisville, Ky. 40222. 
185th FA, Btry H., 34th Div. (later 634th 


TD)—Sept. 5—Bill Nickell, 1404-5th St., Boone, 
Iowa 50036. 

187th Abn RCT, Co. F (1950-: 
279th Inf., Co A, 45th Div. (1951 
51lth AIR, Co. B, llth Abn. 


Korea); 
Korea); 
(Camp Camp- 


bell, Ky., 1950-51)—Reunions? William G 
Whittingstall, Orchard Ln., RD 6, Butler, 
Pa. 16001. 

188th Preht. Inf.. C & H Co’ llth Abn. 
Div. (WWII)—Sept.—Bill. Banyas, 119 Park, 


Otisville, Mich. 48463. 

192nd QM (Mobile)—Aug. 13-14, Las Vegas. 
—W. H. Armstrong, Box 308, Middlebury, 
Conn. 06762. 

198th FA (WWID—Aug. 14-15, Louisv Ne — 
Andrew L. Cowherd, 119 Arbor Pk. N., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 40214. 

215th CA (AA)—July 10, Mankato.—Robert 


A. Young, 1204 E. Main, Mankato, Minn. 
56001. 
227th AAA S/L Bn.—June 5-6, Raeford.— 


Julious O. Melton, Rt. 3, Box 294, Raeford, 


N.C. 28376. 
280th FA—July 3-4, Lake Tahoe, Cal’f.— 
Fred W. Ma. 7-10th St, Santa Monica, 


Calif. 90402. 
284th ~FA—July Newton.—Alfred _L. 
Grimm, 411-1st St. Newton, Iowa 50208 
290th Cbt. Eng. Co’s. H & S, A, B, C— 
July 8-10, Huntington, W. Va.—Paul E. Ward, 
Sr., 3887 River Park Rd., Ona, W. Va. 25545 
310th Inf., Co. M (Camp Dix, 1917-18)—May 
15, Sutferix, N.Y.—John E. Cook, 24 Westside 
A Haverstraw, N.Y. 10927. 
h Inf, 79th Div. (WWII)—July 23-25, 
Boston.—George Kashmar, 810 E. Philadel- 
phia Ave., Youngstown, Oh‘o 44502. 
334th FA, Btry. A—Aug. 14-15. 
Mead, 10419 Maddox, St. Lou 
34st Eng. Reg., Co. D—Aug 


1-4, 
Ss 


—Joe R. Crosser, Lexington, Tenn 351. 
351st Srehit. Bn.—June 12-13, Jackson.— 
Bob Johnson, 514 Brown, Jackson, Minn, 
56143. 

355th Inf. (WWI)—Sept. 10-12, Fremont, 
Nebr.—Charles S. Spalding, 1827 E. Bermuda 


Dr., Lincoln, Nebr. 68506. 

357th AAA (SIt.), Btry, A—Aug.—L. L. 
Spears, 716 Cheraw Hwy., Bennettsville, S.C 
29512. 


2nd Ftr. Gp., 9th AF (WWII)—July, At- 


lanta, Ga.—Willlam K. Marles, 2838 Blue 
Brick Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 37214. 
430th AAA (AW)—May_ 28. St. Louis.— 


0, S 
Charles E. Smith, 785 N. 40th, East St. Louis, 
Mo. 62205. 


447th AAA—Labor Day weekend, St. Louis. 


—James Maguire, 1132 Whitecliff Dr., St. 
Louis, Mo. 63122, 

468th Bmb. Gp., 58'h Wg.—Aug. 5-8, N'agara 
Falls, N.Y.—Hal Mufford, M-ddleport, N.Y. 
14105. 


488th QM Dpt. Co. (Supply)—July 17, Co- 
lumbia.—William E. Strong, 1611 Columbia 
Ave., Columbia, Tenn. 38101. 

499th FA, Btry. A, 14th Armd.—Aug. 7-8, 
Adrian.—Peter Banck, Adrian, M nn. 56110. 

506th Eng. Lt. Pont. Co. (WWII)—July 17- 
18, La Crosse.—Jorgen Moen, Box 387, La 
Crosse, Wis. 54601. 

532nd Amph. Reg., Co. F—Aug. 15, St. Louis. 
—Edward Frivogel, 4361 Hanover Ct. St 

3123. 


Louis, Mo. 23 

593rd, 594th, 595th Amb. Co’s. (WWII)— 
July 23-25, Kenosha, Wis.—A. J. Chouinard, 
465 W. Court St., Kankakee, Ill, 60901. 


6llth OBAM Bn. & 304th’ Ord. Reg. (B), 
2nd Bn.—Aug. 20-21, Utica, N. Y—Larry Jen- 
kins, 16 Heather Dr., E. Hartford, Conn. 06118. 

702nd Tk. Bn.—Aug. 20-22, AL’ Post, Union- 
town, Pa—Jim Hardy, 11-4th St., Dunbar, Pa. 
154: 

713th Tk. Bn., Armd. Fl. Thrw.—July_ 23- 
24, Lancaster, Ohio.—Bob F'sher, 697 Bristol 
Rd., Churchville, Pa. 18966. 

718th ROB (WWI1)—Aug. 6.8.—Char'es 
Longway, Box 751, Conway, N. H. 03818. 

719th ROB—Sept. 16-18, Chicago.—Rodney E. 
Runsteen, 12620 W. Dodge Rd., Omaha, Nebr. 
68154. 

724th TROB (Korea)—Oct. 2, Flourtown, 
Pa.—Lynn Moore, 40 W. Nippon St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19119. 

732nd ROB—July 15-18, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
—Ralph Rogers, 6306 Shelbourne St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19111. 

737th Tk. Bn.—Aug. 13-15, Charlotte, N. C— 


Leo Showfetty, 1407 Seminole Dr., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 27292. 
743rd Tk. Bn.—July 31-Aug. 1, Lindstrom, 


Minn.—Karl R. Mor. 
eapolis, Minn. 5541 

754th Tk. Bi 
Michael Stepien, 


5616 Elliot Ave., Minn- 


uly 10-11, Oriskany, N. Y.— 
122 Churchill St., McKees 
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Rocks, Pa 

Vilst Tk. 
ume 
AA (AW), Btry. 


15136. 


—Alec Nabewaniec, De- 


B (WWII)—June 26- 


27, Troy, N. H.—James M. Kidd, Jr., 113 Elm- 
wood Ave., Wollas Mass. 02170. 
818th Eng. Avn., Co. C (WWID—Aug. 7-8, 


Cleveland, Ohio.—William H. Mann, 2865 W. 
Pleasant Valley, Parma, Ohio 44134 
910th F. W WI11)—Reunion?—Martin E. An- 
derson, U. Minn. 49887. 
970th En -Aug. 1—Robert 


July 3 


rossman, S68 Maize Rd., Columbus, Ohio 
584th Trk. Co. (WWII)—Sept. 5, Columbus 
—Richard C. Arms, S. Eureka Ave., Co- 
lumbu: 
Carl MFSS—Aug. 6-8, Carlisle, 
Pa.—W 35 Cripps Dr., Mt. Holly, 


N. J. 
Iceland Veterans—May 
Mich.—Dave Zinkoff, 2101 W 


3, Grand Haven, 
Inut St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 19103. 
xican Border Veterans (1911-17)—June 
18-20, St. Petersburg.—S. Jefferson Blaine, 


1050-17th Ave. N, St. Petersburg, Fla. 33704. 
MARINE CORPS 


1st Marine Di Trip to So. Pacific, Feb. 
1l-March 5, 1972.—Alfred Bonney III, Neils 
Point Rd., Box 180, South Harpswell, Me 
04079. 

3rd Marine Di July 18-21, Breezy Point, 


Minn.—Joseph E. Kyllonen, 1 Glenwood 


Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55405. 
4th Marine Div.—June_ 2: San Diego.— 
John Rill, PO Box 1454, Evanston, Ill. 60204. 
96th Co., 6th Reg., 2nd Div. (Indianhead) 


(WWD—June 4-5, Tiptonville, Tenn.— William 
J. Kirwin, 578 Walcott Ave., Middletown, R. I. 
02840. 

Marine Corps League—Aug. 9, San Antonio 
—Mack McKinney, 5222 Prince Valiant Dr., 
San Antonio, Texas 78218. 


COAST GUARD 


USS Wakefield (WWII)—June 25 s 
Egremont, Mass—Carmine A. Ciampa, 21 
Briggs St., Melrose, Mass. 02176. 


NAVY 

USS Alnitah—July 23-25, Kansas City, 
E. W. Gisselmann, Rt. 3, Junction City, 
66441. 

USS Anzio—Aug. 20-22, St. Louis—P. W 
Swander, 1741 N. 10th, Terre Haute, Ind. 47804 

USS Baham—Sept. 4-6. St. Paul—Jack Mc- 
Kay. 473 S. Howell, St. Paul, Minn. 55105. 

USS Benner—July 10.—Gerard J. Montem- 
beault, 174 Jobin Dr., Manchester, N. H 03 

USS Borum—July.—J. B, Fortenberry, Box 
12, Lincolnton, N. C. 28092 

USS Eberly—Reunion?—Raymond ssoont, 200 
S. Lincoln, Carpentersville, Tl. 60110 


Mo.— 
Kans. 


USS Fuilam—July 29-Au, Mt Pocono, 
Pa—John B. Jeanisse, 2917 Larkspur Ln., 
Secane, Pa. 19018. 

USS Hornet—June. Also Marines.—Tom 


Prophet, PO Box 15, Annapolis, Md. 21404 

LST 556—July 5-7, Evansville, Ind.—Duane 
E. Jury, RD 2, Somerset, Pa. 15501. 

LST 1005—Reunion?—Ralph A. Smith, 98 
Levan Dr., Painesville, Ohio 44077. 

USS Memphis, Castine and Marines 
ashore at Santo Domingo City, Aug. 29, 1916. 
—Aug. 27-30, Newport, R. I—Lee Bowles, 
4753 French, Jacksonville, Fla. 32205. 

USS Miller (Korea)—Reunion?—Wallace J. 
Tun, PO Box 1705, Reno, Nev. 8950: 

3rd NCB—July 16-18, St. Louis.—Bill Ort- 


mann, 11216 Flori Dr., St. Louis, Mo. 63123. 

14th NCB—July 16-18, Ft. Worth—R. A 
y, 2520 Timberline Dr., Fort Worth, 
76119. 


2th NCB—Aug. 12-15, Kansas City, Mo.— 


Hersel O. Dumbauld, 815 Zahn, Huntington, 
Ind. 46750. 
55th NCB—June 25-27, Eugene, Ore.—Lester 


Johnson, 110 Swanson Rd., Kelso, Wash. 98626. 


123rd NCB (WWII)—Aug. 12-14, Traverse 
City, Mich.—Bob Donovan, 28150 Wildwood 
Trail, Farmington, Mich. 48024. 


Norfolk, Va., NTS, Plt. 3 (1941)—Reunion?— 
Robert D: Northern, 419 Raymond Rd., Jack- 
son, Miss, 39204. 

Oakland-Alameda, Calif., NAS, Res. Sa. 
or VS 873.—Reunion.—D. L. Pittman, 
Homewood Ave., Napa, Calif. 94558 

PT Boat crews and support units (WWII)— 
Sept. 3-6, Oshkosh, Wis.—J. M. Newberry, PO 
Box 202,'Memphis, Tenn. 38101. 

SACO (Rice Paddy Navy, WWII)—July 15- 
17, Winter Haven.—Robert J. Eastman, 100 
Cypress Gardens Blvd., Winter Haven, Fla 
33880. 

SC 1053-PGM-4 (1943-45)—July.—A. E. Hueg- 


ler, 11931 Warfield Dr., San Antonio, Texas 
78216. 
USS Thomas Jefferson—Aug. 28-29, Hamp- 


—Billie Short, PO Box 3404, Phoebus, 


illow Grove NAS—Sept. 25, Hatfield, Pa.— 
Raymond C. Smith, PO Box 825, Richboro, Pa. 
18954, 

USS Wyman (WWII)—Aug. 11, Brainerd.— 
Basil P. LeBlanc, 515-13th St. SE, Brainerd, 
Minn. 56401. 
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The Hoax Diamond 


“visually identical to a flawless natural diamond” 


solid white or yellow gold: 


Created for you by expert diamond cutters . . . 
with the same MYSTICAL FIRE and DAZZLING, 
CLEAR, BRILLIANCE of a perfect natural dia- 
mond. Only experts, using scientific tests can tell 
DIAMITE from a real diamond. There is abso- 
lutely no visual difference. DIAMITE is new, and 
is offered to the public only by us. One ct. ring, 
including side baguettes, in your choice of 14K 
—$80. Add $35 for each 


Y2 carat. Price of 


Dept. V5, 


Centers, Inc. 
© 1871 AMER. SYN. DIAMOND CENTERS, INC. 


additional full carat. Add $18 for each additional 


a DIAMITE for 10 full days, you must be com- 
pletely satisfied, or send it back for a full refund. 
You lose nothing. 
visit our N.Y. showroom at 509 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 10022, at 53rd St., 
Your privacy is assured by Amer. Syn. Diamond 


larger stones on request. Wear 


Write for our free catalog or 
Suite 1112. 


City or State tax where applicable 


Out of the thousands who read 
this message perhaps only you 
and a few others will have the 
vision and the intuition to realize 
tha may be intended that you 
read this e at this time—that 
the coincidence of holding this 
magazine in your hands may 
shape your destiny, may guide 
you to lots of independence be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. 


Don’t misunderstand me, I am 
not speaking of mysterious laws 
of nature that will sweep you to 
success without effort on your 
part. That sort of talk is rubbish 
If this message is intended for 
you, you are the kind of man who 
knows that anything worthwhile 
must be earned. If the earlier 
development of your karma has 
revealed to you that there is no 
reward without effort, you may 
now be ready to learn and use 
the secret I have to impart. 


Please don’t misunderstand this 
statement. I a 
thropist. Frankly, I am going to 
charge you something for the 
secret I give you. Not a lot—but 
enough to convince me that you 
are a little above the fellows who 
merely “‘wish’’ for success. 


I have two businesses that now 
pay me all the money I need. 


Tell them you saw it in V.F.W. Magazine 


I'd like to give this to 


my fellow 


while | am still able to help! 


I was young once, a: 
be—today I am olde: 
old to enjoy t 

work, but older in the sense of 
being wiser. And once I w 
poor, desperately poor. Today 
almost any man can stretch his 


you may 


, there are few who hunger 
for bread and shelter. But in 
my youth I knew the pi 
; the emptine 
ger; the cold stare of the cred- 
itor who would not take excuses 
for moncy. Today, all that is 
past. And behind my y house, 


by Victor B. 


One of them is unusual in two 
respects: 1) It is needed in every 
little community throughout this 
country; 2) It is a business that 
will never be invaded by the big 
fellows. It is essentially a one 
man business and can be oper- 
ated without outside help. It is 
good summer and winter. It is 
growing each year. It can be 
started in spare time on an in- 
vestment so small that it is 
within the reach of anyone. 


When your spare time business 
grows to the point where it is 
paying as much or more than 
your present salary, it can be ex 
panded—overnight—into a full 
time business. It can give you a 
sense of personal independence 
that will free you forever from 
the fear of layoffs, loss of job, 
depressions, or economic reverses. 


‘There are only two requirements 
1) You must have the kind of 
temperament that gives 


work will keep “factory’” 
running 24 hours, turning out a 
product that has a ready sale 
and a steady sale in every com- 
munity. A half dollar spent for 
raw materials can bring you six 
dollars in cash—six times a day. 


my summer home, my Cadillacs, 
my Winter-long vacations and 
my sense of independenc e- 
hind all the wealth of cash and 
deep inner satisfaction that I 
enjoy—there is one simple se- 

It this secret that I 
would like to impart to you. If 
you are satisfied with a hum- 
drum life of service to another 
aster, turn this page now— 
no more. If you are inter- 
ested in a fuller life, free from 
bosses, free from worries, free 
from fears, read further. Thi 
message may be meant for you. 


Mason 


‘There is not enough space here 
to tell you the full story, but if 
you are interested in becoming 
independent in a_ business of 
your own, in knowing the sweet 
fruits of success as I know them, 
send me your name. That's all. 
Just your name. 


I will send you the facts that 
will enable you to check up on 
the opportunities in your own 
community and then if you de- 
cide to take the next step. I will 
allow you to invest $15.00. Even 
then if you decide that your 

5.00 has been badly invested, 
Twill return it to you, 


There’s no coupon on this an- 
nouncement. If you don’t think 
enough of your future to write 
your name on a postcard and 
mail it to me, forget the whole 
thing, but if you think that hav- 
ing this message come to your 
attention may be a coincidence 
that is more deeply connected to 
your destiny than either of us 
can say, then send your name. 
No salesman will cail on you. I 
will write you fully and you can 
then make vour decision in the 
privacy of your own home. 


VICTOR B. MASON 


1512 Jarvis Ave., Suite M-74-AE 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 


AS 


DRAINS pools, cellars, laundry tubs 
PUMP IRRIGATES — CIRCULATES — SPRAYS 


Heavy duty ball bearing pump. All metal, rust- 
proof Type XB. Stainless shaft. Use 1% 'HP or 
larger. 1 HP 1,200 GPH 60" high or 3,000 
GPH 25’ well. 5,200 GPH max. 144” in; 
1” out. Belt or direct drive. $13.95 
Type P won't rust or clog. Bronze bear- 
ing. To 2,400 GPH. 1” in; 34” out. $9.95 
P'pd cash with order.Money back Guarantee. 


LABAWCO, Box 25, Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 


i nant ’ 


Big opportunities. Big prof- 
its. Earn quickly. Full or 
part time. Learn at home, 
it’s easy. Do real jobs: All 
Tools—Materials Sup- 
plied. Accredited member 
NHSC, Lic. State of NI— 
Vet. Appd. Send name, ad- 
dress & Zip for FREE book. 


Locksmithing Institute, Dept. 1224-051, Little Falls, N.J. 07424 


Electric Razor 


IN 10 MINUTES 
MEN /WOMEN—BIG MONEY AT HOME First 


day profits! Make your firstimport trans- 
action order 10 minutes after you get my 
plan. Thousands more dazzling products 

from overseas. Deal direct—below whole- 
sale prices. No product investment. Full or 
part time. Write for FREE BOOK today to... 


MELLINGER, Dpt. E2295, 15545. Sepulveda, Los Angeles, Cal. 90025 


MEN! Train at Home for a 
BIG INCOME CAREER in 


gs ACCOUNTING 


This Fully Automatic 
Adding Machine GIVEN TO YOU! 


Train now at home in spare time for 1000s, 
high pay prestige positions open to 
Accountants. Or, open your own account- 
ing practice. As an Accountant you'll do 
important work—and get important pay! 
Accountants move up fast in business. .. more 
corporation presidents got their 
start in Accounting than i 
other field. 
you'll be ar 
your company’s management 
team... the confidential 
data you develop will be essen- 
tial to making corporate decisions 
and handling daily affairs. 


BIG DEMAND FOR TRAINED PEOPLE! 
Demand for Accountants far exceeds supply as 5 million 
U.S. firms need financial statements, bookkeeping ser- 
vices to operate. Our exclusive “Computer Age” Ac- 
counting Course is the only home-study plan that shows 
rm you step-by-step how to take advantage of 
computers to simplify work...to make | 
= your financial data more complete... to 
¢ make you more valuable to company man- 
agement. Whatever your previous experi- 
ence or education — we show you how! 


Mail Coupon for FREE 
“ACCOUNTING CAREER KIT 


CAREER 
ure in Ai 


~~ 


including 20-P: 
BOOK, “Your F 


NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING, Dept. 14215 H 
# 4500 Campus Dr., Newport Beach, CA 92663 
T Rush FREE “Accounting Career Kit.” No salesman will cal 


AGE _ 


ADDRESS 


NOTICES 


Submissions to this column 
must be typed or printed. 
Include zip code. Allow at 


least two months for publication. 
(No fee is charged for publishing them) 


AIR FORCE 
13th AF, Clark AFB, P.I. (1950-51)—Like 
to contact Maj. Walter C. Golden—George 
Agee, 1305 Summit Ridge, Champaign, Il 
61820: 
i02nd ACW Sq., Hunter AFB, Ga. (1960- 
61)—Like to hear’ from members,—Ver.in E 
Chance, Rt. 3, Box 456, Dalton, Ga. 30720. 
6020th AB Sq., Shiroi AB, Japan (1955-57) 
—Like to contact members. Reun‘on?—Bob 


MeMillian, 2412 Yale Ave., Alamogordo, N.M 
88310. 


Donaldson AFB, S.C., MATS—L'ke to con- 
tact Earl Joseph Creehan.—Robert Arballo, 
Box 20787, San Diego, Calif. 92120. 

Whitman AFB—Like to contact Set. Wil- 
liam C. McEhenney, last known to be in 
N. Dak. (1968).—Mrs. Dorothy (Stork) Max- 
well, 5346 Lansdowne, St. Louis, Mo. 63109. 


ARMY 


6th Armd. FA, 508th 
» 76th FA. 13th Arty, 
—Seek unit cres 


2nd_ Inf. 
FA, 337th F. 
35th Arty, 
CSM E. W. 
Fort BL Texas. 


3rd_ Photo Recon, Crew R-5, Class 2-17 
(Guam, 1945)—Seek B-29 crew: Walter L. 
Abbott, George Van Gelder, Norton A. Laz 


arus, William A. Geno.—Alfred A. Bean, 913 
S. 22nd St., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 62864. 

6th AA (WWI)—Like to hear from mem- 
bers.—Denis E. Murphy, 66 Peloquin Dr. 
Chicopee, M: 01013. 

8th Inf., Co. L, 3rd Plt. & 1 & RK Pit., 4th 
Inf. Div, (1951)—Like to contact Harold 
Davies, Charles Pakasta, Karl Sebasta, Wily 


Simpson, Richard Goerner, Guy, Kennedy, 
Joe Torres, 6705 Esteban Ln., El Paso, 

as. 79905. 

lith Airdrone Sq., 13th AF (Sept. 1944- 
Dec. 1945)—Like to contact Dee Golihar.— 
Leon G.  Yearick, Cooperative Ex'‘ension 
Service, Courthouse, Sunbury, Pa. 17801 

llth Cav. Gp., Co., 44th Sq. (1942-45)— 
Like to contact Bungardner, Bridsong, Clark, 
other: Curt Thompson, 606 January Ct.. 
Paris, Ky. 40361. 

16th Inf., Co. D, Ist Div. (1917)—Like to 


N. Scow, PO Box 


hear from members 0; 
312, Helena, Mont. 59601. 


t Inf., Co. K, 24th Div. (WWIN)—Like 

to hear from members—Vernon W:tt, 2815- 
2nd St. N., Fargo, N. Dak. 58102. 

35th MR & M Sq., 9th AF—Like to contact 


member: W. K. Gandy, 200 Byrne Circle, 
Columbus, Mis 701. 
& 90th RCN Sa. & %th RCN Trp. 


to contact members. Plan reunion.— 

David F Davis, 4923 W. 65th Pl., Arvada, 
Colo. 80002 

38th Inf., Co. K. 2nd Inf. Div.—Reunion, 


July 21-25, Gunter Hotel, San An‘oni>, Texas 
Seek to locate Russell De Carlo, Guy Groom, 
Frank F. Kothman, Glen Stelzer, John Pow- 
ers, William Tavlor, R. R. Rises, Larence 
Aragon. John C. Hoctel, Earl W‘Ikins-n, Rob- 
ert Wiebel, Roy Metzger, Joe Martiniz. W. C 
Richards, Charles Turnbough, Ennis Woods, 
Mark Rice, Raymond Barnes, Kenneth Rates. 
Darrell Birch, Duke Camp, Wilmer Douehton 
W. H. Dunbar, Charles Dent, Vic-nte De La 


Cruze, Carl Frantz. Leo Gilboe, William 
Goldy, Champ C. Hicks, William Lavelle, 
Harold Riley, J. Stevens, Thomas 
Vaughan, Jack i'son.—Coy W. Dvrham, 
1407 W. 12th, Texarkana. Texas 75501. 
39th FA, Btrv. B (WWII)—Like to contact 


friends.—Russell L. Lewis, 4225-4th Ave. 
Great Falls. Mont. 59401 
48th AAA. Btry. A, Ist Inf. (Nev, 1653- 


April 1957)—Like to contact memhers —Cecil 


Cumberland, Jr.. 2006 Nocturne Dr. Valley 
Station. Ky. 40272. 
53rd Sig. Bn.. If Corps (April 1944, Santa 


to ‘contact m=mbers,— 
Samuel F. Rizzo, 6004 N. Water St, Phila- 
delnhia. Pa. 19120 

55th Field Hosp. (1942-46)—Like to contact 
friends.—Norman G. Guerrier, 334 Hazen, 
Ludlow. Ky. 41016 

58th Inf.. Med Det. (WWI)—Like to con- 
tact Lester Crim—Col. Harry A. Conroy, 
7900-12th Ave. S., St. Petersburg, Fla. 33707 


6lst CAC, Btry. A (WWI)—Like to contact 
members.—George F. Thompson, 431 N, Clip- 
pert, Lansing, Mich. 48912 

79th Eng. Const., Co. B—For cla’m, must 
contact Wicko, Sherdon, others remembering 
jeep wreck, Luzon Island, Philipp nes, Aug 
13, 1945.—John B. Doyle,’ PO Box 235, Hot 
Springs, Va. 24445 

93rd BG—Like to contact those interned in 
Sweden, WWII.—William D. Creedmore, Box 
162, Avon, NJ. 07717 

96th Chem. Comp. Co. (Guadalcanal 1944- 
45)—Like to contact members. Reunion?— 
Bob Leggett, 5651 W. 83rd Pl., Burbank, Ill 
60459, 

101st First Med, Bn. (CBI)—Like to contact 
friends Harry E. McKenney, 454 W. Brock- 
ton, Madison’ Heights, Mich.’ 48071. 

114th Div., Repl. TC, Camp Robinson, 
(Aug.-Dec, '1944)—For’ claim, must. c 
Carl Hart, Cecil Haun.—William D. Had.ey, 
3131 Darien St., Shrevepcrt, La. 7i109 
115th Inf., Ist Bn., Co, D, 29th Div. (WWID) 
—Like to contact those in D-Day operation 
Also seek copy of roster for then —Reginald 

R 


J. Fyffe, x Walton, N.Y. 13856. 
137th Inf., Co. K, 35th Div. (WWID)—L‘ke 
to contact Jim Sandridge, others —Harvey 


Kirschnik, 813 S. 87th, West Allis, Wis. 53214. 

168th Inf., Co. G, 34th Div. (March 1944 
Oct. 1945) & Troop S, Ft. Riley, Kan (Aug.- 
Dec. 1943)—Like to contact friends,—Mancel 
G. Kirk, Finger, Tenn, 38334 

196th RCT. Co. I, 3rd Bn. (Camp Carson 
Colo, 1950-51)—Like to contact members 
Joe Torres, 6705 Esteban Ln., El Paso, Tex 
7990: 


273rd FA (WWII)—Like 
friends.—Wilson T 
ton, Ark. 71744. 
303rd Inf., Ist Bn. 
to hear from friend 


to hear from 
Bethea, Box 855, Hamp- 


» Hq. Co. (WWII)—Like 
—Werner Roemer, 6908- 


35th Av Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 
319th Ftr. Cont. Sq. (WWII)—Like to con- 
tact members.—Edward_L. Hutchinson, 32% 
S.. Cedar Ave., Maple Shade, NJ. 08502. 
324th Inf., Co. B, 44th Div. (an. 1945)— 
For claim, must contact those at Torpedo 
Junction RR_ crossing when it was shelled. 


—Frank J. Duda: 
Pa. 16438. 

325th Gldr. Inf. (WWII)—Like to contact 
friends.—Shirley Gossett, 135 Ridge Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio 45405 

365th Bmb. Sq., 305th Bmb. Gp. (WWII) 
~Seek info, facsimile of sq. insignia.—Rev, 
Gerald E. Kuhn, 7401 Leesburg Pike, Falls 
Church, Va. 22043 

551st Bmb. Sq. 
claim, must’ con 
John 'K. Hughes. Canaday, 1311 
Ballew Ave., Wash. ‘98°01 

551st Peht. Bn., Has. Co. (WWII)—Like to 
contact friends.—Vincent E. Dalzell, 469 Wash- 
ington, Keene, N.H. 03431, 

692nd TD, Hq. Co. (WWII)—Like to con- 
tact friends.—Burt Purdy, 1206 Sunset Blvd., 
Fort Payne. Ala. 35967. 


8 Sherman, Union City, 


1385th EPD Co. (Feb. 16-20, 1945)—For 
claim, must contact medics.—Anthony Mi- 
ghaliszen, 75 Washington, Peabody, M. 
01960. 


1880th Eng. Avn. Bn. (WWII)—For new ros- 


ter, like to contact members.—Preston R 
Leblanc, Rt. 4, Box 245, Lake Charles, La 
70601. 

3616th QM Trk. Co.—Like to contact mem- 


F. Grace! 
8 
8144th Det., 


Em- 


436 E. Harrison, 


85th Boat Co., 29th Eng. Typo 


“Eh — ELLEN!’ 
V.F.W. MAGAZINE 


Bn. (1951, Cavite City, P.I.)—For claim, must 
Be ‘Cpls. Pyrek, Smith, Algusold, Tatt ey, 
O’Brien; Sgis.’ Kelly, Saloma; WO  McCart. 
—Darreil W. Hohisel, 3190 Edward Pl., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 48601. 

China - Burma - India Veterans, y 
Basha.—Have newsletter.—Joe Pacenti, 
S. Austin Blvd., Cicero, Ill. 60650. 

Fort Logan, Colo, (Sept. 1917)—Like to_con- 
tact John King.—Earl R. Bale, DAV Chap- 
ter 44, Rt. 1, Box 65, Mountain View, Mo. 
65548. 

Fort Ord, Calif. (WWII)—Have — short 
snorter, Sept. 9, 1942, with these names: 
L. H. Eagar, Jimmie Elmore, Steve Sebesto- 
pol, H. A. Thorn, Charles Seymour, Shore, 
Cc. J. Kline, Jerry H. Nabur, James T. Mor- 
ris, Michael Hoiczhet, Capt. Av . . (2). 
Sie Cariel, Ira _Inda, H. R. Hole 
Burke, 844 N. KoKomo, Derby, Kans. 67037. 

Information—For claim must contact Nor- 
man T. Dent, Jack Speaker, Warn C. God- 
den, James C. Moore, Robert L. Hurt, Prentis 
McFarland, Kenneth Reding, Pete Gant'e 
Glen Tuggle, Glen Petterson, Howard Soles. 
—Paul M. Foley. V.F.W. Post 64, PO Box 247, 
Mountain Home, Tenn. 37684. 

Rome, Italy, Motor Trans. Sect., Sve. Co. 
—Like to contact Maj. Cowing, Lt. Eugene 
Smoleroff, others who knew Cpl. Erling L. 
Johnson who was killed in accident Dec. 
23, 1945—Mrs. Walter Reinecke, 1446 Carol 
Ave., Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

Stalags 2B & 7A—For book, like to contact 
those confined there as well as those know- 
ing “Archie.”—John H. Archambeau, 12 Port- 
chester Dr., Nashua, N.H. 03060. 


Chicago 
3307 


COAST GUARD 


USS Wm. Weigel (1945-46)—Like to contact 
shipmates.—Aloysius J. Tasiemski, 13621 Ryan, 
Detroit, Mich. 48212. 


NAVY 


USS Arided—Like to contact_shipmates.— 
John Giardina, 825 Eleonore, New Orleans, 
La. 10115. 

USS Bairoko—For claim, leg injury, must 
contact crew members on Bremerton-Tacoma 
bus, July 29, 1945 Joseph W. Charpied, 29 
Newins, Patchogue, L.I., N.Y. 11772. 

USS Bennington’ (WWI)—Like to_ contact 
shipmates from VBF and VF Ord. Sq.—Don 
Buffington, 117-2nd St., Follansbee, W. Va 
26037. 

USS Brooklyn (WWII)—Seek Warren A. 
Walk.—H. P. Brice, 820 Holiday Dr., Sherman, 
Texas 75090. 

USS Collett—Like to hear from shipmates. 
—L. J. Landsteiner, PO Box 101, Blair, Wis. 
54616. 

USS Fli-Hawk (April 1918-Jan. 1919)—Like 
to contact shipmates.—Milton Smith, PO Box 
635, Oelwein, Iowa 50662 

USS Fremont—Like to contact Bob Grega, 


Bob Weaver, others.—Walter Weers, RRl, 
Washington, Ill. 61571. 
Lido Beach Sep. Ctr., L.L, N.Y. (April 28, 


1946) and armed guards of SS Rufus W. 
Peckhams, SS Howard L. Gibson, SS Gulf- 
crest, SS Eastern Sun.—For claim, must con- 
tact those knowing me.—Paul B. Klinchock, 
RD 4, Box 394, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 15666. 

LSM 9& (WWII)—Like to contact shipmates. 
Reunion?—Chester Jaskula, 2247 W. Genesee 
d., Baldwinsville, 13027. 


Xe 
& U 


T 30 (1943-44) Boxer, R_ Div. 
55)—Like to contact shipmates—George 
aill, 4912 Lanier Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

69th NCB—Like to hear from members. 


—Mincra Olson, 1823 NE 8th Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 97212. 


1list NCB (Ft. Pierce, Fla., Dec. 1945- 
Feb. 1946)—Like to contact Roland Petesch 
—Eugene Tougas, Box 35, Shannock, R.1 


Pennsylvania—For claim, must c7ntact 
medical personnel, members of 6th Div.— 
Duain Hamlet. Grand Lake, Colo. 80447. 


Pensacola, Fla., BTU-3 (1949-52)—Like to 
contact Frank Wise.—G. H. Verhaaik, 5060 
Ovid Pl., San Diego, Calif. 92117 

USS Polluax (Dec. 1963-Oct. 


Naval Hospital, Yos 
must contact those knowing me.—L. J. Y« 
705 W. Tampico, Carlsbad, N.M. 88220. 
USS Porter—Like to contact shipmates— 
hn A. Herron, RR1, Box H, Chadron, Nebr. 


ua, Japan. 


37. 
USS Requisite (WWII)—Like to contact 
shipmates. Reunion?—Woo L. Caton, 406 
Waneta Dr., Goshe: nd. 41 

USS Swanson (WWII)—Like to contact fire 


control _crew.—R. J. Kilg: 920 Combined 
Locks Rd., Kaukauna, Wis. 54130. 

USS Tuscaloosa—Like to contact Joseph 
Rene Brodeur, Jr.—A. V. Dvorak, 2918 S. 
13th, Lincoln, Nebr. 68502. 


USS Wasp (WWII)—Like to contact F. W. 
Worthington, others.— er L. Jacks, 27657 
SE 224th St., Maple Valley, Wash. 98301 

USS Horace Williams SS Wendell Phil- 
lips (1944-46)—Like to contact shipmates.— 
Darvin Castle, Fort Gay, W. Va. 25514. 
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{265 North 9th Street 
Paterson, N.J. 07508 
0.K. Haband — Let’s See! Send 
Bi that helps us smash Ine the senses Pairs at right. 
conventional shoe prices JRemittance of $ 
assures you far longer jis enclosed. 
i wear too. WARNING — TWO PAIR for 8.95 
H Order now and get set] 3 for 13.20 4 for 17.50 


; FEET J 
I iG de in the office 
extremely good looking 
I [ SHOES for business. So outlandishly 
I all your Easy Life hours, too. i 
FEEL LIKE YOU'RE FLOATING: 
I i 
You get the same cool, handsome style, but at a fraction of the E 
high-fashion import price. Plus nylon wears longer, keeps its color, 
out of shape. LOOK AT THESE STYLES! This is no simple 
sandal for beach wear. These are shoes designed on new lasts for 
oxfords, a new slip-on, and even the fashion craze MONK STRAP! 
WHY NOT ENJOY YOURSELF? 
Engineers and stylists knock themselves out to give 
you new comfort, full support, and good looks. Use 
_ ORDER TWO STYLES — BOTH PAIR FOR 8.95, 
Nylon Mesh Uppers — Man-Made Crepe Sole 
Stra 
for hot weather ahead! | GUARANTEE: Shoes sent on [Black | 
I. If 1 
i SATISFACTION approval. If you don’t want to Loafer [Brown | 
I GUARANTEED by yer of your full remittance. 
811-44 
1 HABAND 
Ei 
| In Business by I City & 
|e Mail since 1925 [State..---..... 


COOLEST fl 
A new kind of shoe, 
" COOL OPEN MESH 
comfortable youll wear them 
COST JUST A FRACTION OF IMPORTED ORIGINALS 
is completely waterproof, fits smoother, and will never stretch 
up-to-date office wear in the very latest models of broad toe 
Cash In On the Savings and Turn On the Comfort! — 
coupon below and see it yourself: 
COOL vais O95 
for mmm [Postage 
Monk [Black _| 
Bowes 
wear them, return for instant 
MNase acveccria ese Sesyeisess sapesevd cars Recharar oanayradedevecs 
of Paterson | street 
ere eT 
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The Easy Life 
This recipe for any cake will be appre- 
ciated by all mothers: 
Light oven, get bowl, spoons and in- 
gredients. Grease pan, crack nuts. Re- 


move 10 bloc 
kitchen table. 

Measure two cups of flour; remove 
Johnny’s hands from flour, wash flour 
off him. Measure one more cup of flour 
to replace flour on floor, 

Put flour, baking powder and salt in 
sifter. Get dustpan and brush up pieces 
of bowl which Johnny knocked on floor. 
Get another bowl. Answer doorbell. 

Return to kitchen. Remove Johnny’s 
hands from bowl. Wash Johnny. Get out 
egg. Answer phone. Return. Take out 
greased pan. Remove quarter-inch of salt 
from pan. Look for Johnny. Get another 
pan and grease it. Answer telephone. 

Return to kitchen and find Johnny; 
remove his hands from bowl; wash short- 
ening, etc., ete., off him. Take up greased 
pan and find quarter-inch of nutshells in 
it. Head for Johnny, who flees knocking 
bowl off table. 

Wash kitchen floor. Wash table. Wash 
walls. Wash dishes. Call the baker. Lie 
down, 


and seven toy autos from 


—Minutes 


All teachers are thrilled when for- 
mer proteges land the job they want. 
A graduate in journalism, asked by 
an editor if he could condense the 
Ten Commandments, wrote one word: 
“Don’t.” 

—Mississippi Educational Advance 
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“If you expect me to tell you about my 
game you'll have to shut that thing off.” 


48 
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Minor Revisions 

A boy was reporting to his father what 
he had learned at the new Sunday school. 

“The teacher told us about the time 
God sent Moses behind enemy lines to 
rescue the Jews from the Egyptians. 
When they got to the Red Sea, Moses 
ordered the engineers to build a pontoon 
bridge. After they had all crossed over, 
they looked back through their telescopes 
and saw the Egyptian tanks coming. 
Moses ran to the radio shack and called 
up a squadron of bombers to blow up 
the bridge to keep the tanks from getting 
: BUG 625, 3 
mmy,” the father broke in, “did your 
teacher really tell it that way?” 

“Well, not exactly like that, but if 
I told it the way he did, you’d never be- 
lieve it!” 

—James C. Hefley, Sourcebook of Humor 


There should be more pleasure in 
getting into trouble: It is so hard to 
get out. 

—Farm Jnl. 


How True 
When a man compliments his wife, she 
should feel flattered. When a woman 
compliments her husband, he should pre- 


pare himself for the worst. 
—Hugh Allen, Knoxville News Sentinel 


Sign on suburban home: “Sales- 
men Welcome—Dog Food is Ex- 
pensive.” 

—Joseph Salak, Quote 


Hippie Salad 
Recipe for salad from “The Hippie 
Cook Book.” Cut up lettuce, cucumbers, 
green peppers and tomatoes. Add a little 
marijuana and let the salad toss itself. 
—Journeyman Barber 


President Nixon wants Congress 
to return some of our tax money to 
the states. Here’s your chance to get 
another look at it as it goes by. 

—Lane Olinghouse, Quote 


He Has a Future 

Two men were discussing the fact that 
they both had sons away at college. 

“What does your boy plan to be when 
he graduates?” asked one. 

“I’m not really sure,” replied the other, 
“But judging from his letters he’ll end 
up a professional fund raiser.” 

—Sunshine Magazine 


Rioters: A minority who refuse to 
believe the majority have rights too. 
—Ben Bergor, Quote 


Blessed Buss 

After a formal dinner, a bishop was 
approached by one of the waitresses, 
who shyly asked him to autograph a 
menu. 

Delighted, the bishop wrote out his 
signature and prefixed it with the cus- 
tomary small cross. 

After he handed back the menu, the 
waitress whispered, “and thanks for the 
wee kiss, my Lord!” 

—The Anglican Digest 


Leisure time is when your wife 
can’t find you. 


A Don Juan 
Bus conductor (calling from upper 
deck): “Is there a mackintosh down 
there big enough to keep two young 
ladies warm?” 
Voice from below: “No, but there’s a 
MacPherson that’s willing t. ‘-~” 
—R & R Magazine 


—Grit 


Good Question 

A group of Boy Scouts visiting the 
FBI office stopped to view the pictures 
of the 10 most wanted men. One boy 
pointed to a picture and asked if that 
really was the photograph of the most 
wanted person. 

The FBI agent in charge assured him 
it was. 

“Then why,” the Scout asked, “didn’t 
you keep him when you took his pic- 
ture?” 

—Baltimore Sun 


The way high-school children dress 
these days, it’s indeed a wise father 
who knows his own son. 

—Gertrude Salzman, Coronet 


Lucky Break 
Two men robbed a bank but luckily 
the police got a de: ption of the car. 
It s either a 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968, 
1969 or 1970 Volkswagen, 


—Senior Scholastic 


shrewd little starlet married an 
r.-old titled newspaper tycoon 
who could barely navigate, but owned 
14 sumptuous homes in various cor- 
ners of the world. She explained 
demurely, “I love him for his charm- 
ing manors.” 


—Bennett Cerf, Quote 


Got A Point 

There was a moving picture man who 
didn’t approve of smoking—anything. 
He posted a sign which read, “No Smok- 
ing, Remember the Iroquois Fire.” His 
competitor, not to be outdone, put up 
one saying, “No spitting, Remember the 

Johnstown Flood.” 
—Van Butarian 


Whatever happened to the diplo- 
mats who said as long as we keep 
talking we won't be fighting? 

—Current Comedy 


Computeritis 

Col. K. C. Burnes of Virginia retired 
from the Army and moved to Michigan. 
When he sent out address-change notices, 
he also changed his title to Col. K .C. 
Burnes, Ret. 

And sure enough—he reports that the 
computer addressed mail is now arriving 


for Col. and Mrs. Ret. 
—Changing Times 


Children often get bored on a long 
motor trip. We heard of one who 
said to his father, “I wish you'd let 
mom drive; it’s more exciting.” 

—Ohio Grange 


Good Samaritan 
An elderly woman was seated in 
church next to a small boy. When the 
collection plate was passed, she began 
fumbling through her cluttered purse. 
The little fellow nudged her: “you 
take my dime,” he said “and I’ll hide 


under the seat.” 3 
—Dental Economics 


One thing the mini-skirt reveals is 
that synthetics haven’t taken over 
completely. 

—Franklin P. Jones, Quote 


Safe Advice 


The instructor had just finished a 
lecture to new paratroop recruits on 
the packing of a parachute and con- 
cluded: “And remember, if it doesn’t 
open, gentlemen, that’s what’s Imarn 


as jumping to a conclusion.” 
—Coronet 


V.F.W. MAGALINE 
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Kings: 20 mg:‘tar,’1.3 mg. nicotine —100's: 22 mg:‘tar,’1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Nov.'70 


